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STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS 


►  LARGE-SCALE  LANS 


NATA  courts 
BOC  partners 

Centrex  deals  sought. 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 


Mammoth  local  net  to 
support  USAF  cadets 


Senior  Writer 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  A  program  sponsored 
by  the  North  American  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Association  (NATA)  to  position  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  vendors  as  ser¬ 
vice/system  sales  agents  for  Bell  operating 
companies  was  applauded  at  the  group’s 
annual  conference  here  last  week. 

Association  President  Edwin  Spievack 
said  that,  in  the  last  18  months,  300  of  NA- 
TA’s  650  interconnect  members  —  includ¬ 
ing  suppliers  of  PBXs,  key  systems  and  an¬ 
cillary  hardware  and  software  —  have 
collectively  gained  roughly  $7  million  by 
working  with  BOCs. 

Before  the  divestiture  of  AT&T,  NATA 
members  competed  against  BOCs,  which 
sold  communications  packages  that  includ¬ 
ed  AT&T  equipment,  service,  support  and 

See  NATA  page  7 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


COLORADO  SPRINGS  —  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  said  last  week  that  it  is  im¬ 
plementing  a  sprawling  $7  million  local- 
area  network  designed  to  support  a  pletho¬ 
ra  of  data  and  video  applications  for  7,000 
personal  computer  users  over  250  miles  of 
dual  broadband  coaxial  cable. 

The  academy’s  Falcon  Net,  designed  by 
Contel  Federal  Systems  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
comprises  three  main  components:  the  co¬ 
axial  cable  plant,  which  will  carry  data 
and  video  to  dorms,  classrooms  and  audito¬ 
riums;  network  interface  units,  which  at¬ 
tach  to  the  cable  and  perform  data  conver¬ 
sion;  and  three  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
8650  host  computers. 

See  Air  Force  page  43 


Smart  facility  management 
exterminates  network  bugs 


Falcon  Net  on  campus 


The  Air  Force  Academy  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 


10,000  user  outlets  (data  and  video) 
7,000  Zenith  personal  computers 

•  250  miles  of  coaxial  cable 

•  Three  VAX  8650  host  computers 

•  Network  interfaces  performing 
data  conversion 


BY  JOHN  F.  O'NEILL 

Special  to  Network  World 


Part  one  of  a  two-part  series. 

Whether  a  user’s  network’s  forte  is 
voice  or  data  communications,  the  job  of 
managing  it  is  becoming  more  complex 
and  taking  on  more  of  the  aspects  of  gen¬ 


eral  corporate  management. 

Corporate  MIS  and  communications 
departments  are  not  just  service  depart¬ 
ments  anymore;  they  are  profit-and-loss 
centers  that  are  expected  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  Especially  in  large  and  medium 
networks,  facility  management  —  opti¬ 
mizing  the  number  and  types  of  trans¬ 
it  See  Bug  page  36 


►  PRIVATE  NETWORKS 

San  Diego  crafts 
a  cost-paring  net 

County  puts  scandal  behind  and 
builds  $  12.6m  integrated  net. 


Network  Line 


News 


DEC  unwraps  the  Local  Area 
VAXcluster,  a  clustering 
scheme  that  hooks  up  to  13 
MicroVAX  Ms  through  Ether¬ 
net.  Page  2. 


For  the  past  year,  Rolm’s  hir¬ 
ing  pool  has  been  limited  to 
what  it  can  cull  from  the  IBM 
wellspring.  Page  2. 

T 

LAN  proliferation  spawns  the 
rise  of  diskless  personal 
computers  for  use  as  low- 
cost  net  nodes.  Page  2. 


Ungermann-Bass  prepares  to 
unleash  products  linking  net- 
work-supported  PCs  to  a 
spectrum  of  micros,  servers 
and  hosts.  The  Universal 
Workstation  Series  tools  are 
set  to  bow  at  next  week’s  Lo- 
calNet  ’86  show.  Page  4. 

▼ 

NCC  Telecom  is  dead,  but  a 
new  computer/communica¬ 
tions  show  rises  from  its 
ashes.  Page  7. 

▼ 

Features 

Bank  of  Boston’s  John  Dog- 
gett  gives  the  lowdown  on 
consultants  and  how  to  use 
vendors  to  supplement  staff. 
Page  39. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


SAN  DIEGO  —  On  the  heels  of  a  previous  scandal-rid¬ 
den  attempt  to  replace  the  county’s  Pacific  Bell  service 
with  a  private  network,  San  Diego  County  and  Contel 
Business  Networks  are  nearing  completion  of  a  private 
voice,  data  and  video  network  expected  to  save  the  county 
more  than  $40  million  over  the  next  10  years. 

An  earlier  effort  by  San  Diego  County  to  install  a  $24 
million  private  network  ended  with  the  1984  indictments 
of  11  people,  including  top  county  officials,  the  county’s 
telecommunications  manager,  outside  consultants  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Telink,  Inc.,  an  Anaheim,  Calif.-based  telecom¬ 
munications  vendor.  A  grand  jury  charged  the  defendants 
with  money-laundering,  kickbacks  and  bribery,  including 
the  procurement  of  prostitutes. 

Despite  the  scandal,  which  San  Diego  County  District 
Attorney  Edwin  L.  Miller  then  described  as  “the  most  mas¬ 
sive  fraud  and  public  corruption  scheme  ever  perpetrated 

See  San  Diego  page  43 
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►  dec 

Low-end  cluster  debuts 

Central  software  handles  group  control. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


BOSTON  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  last  week  unveiled  a  low-end 
clustering  scheme  that  allows  users 
to  tie  as  many  as  13  Micro  VAX  IIs 
or  VAXstation  IIs  to  a  central  VAX 
system  through  Ethernet.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  introduced  a  series  of 
workstations,  including  diskless 
models,  designed  for  use  in  such  a 
cluster. 

At  the  heart  of  the  low-end  clus¬ 
ter  is  DEC’s  Local  Area  VAXcluster 
software,  which  allows  a  central 
Micro  VAX  or  a  larger  VAX  server 
to  act  as  a  control  point  for  all  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  work  group.  The  central 
VAX  system  manages  network  soft¬ 
ware  and  application  programs  and 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


The  proliferation  of  local-area 
networks,  with  their  promise  of 
shared  resources,  has  spawned  an¬ 
other  phenomenon  —  the  rise  of 
low-cost  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
ers. 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  already 
pulled  the  wraps  off  its  diskless 
workstation  models,  in  conjunction 
with  this  week’s  introduction  of  its 
Local  Area  VAXcluster  system  (see 
related  story  above). 

At  this  week’s  Comdex/Fall  ’86 
show  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  several 
vendors,  including  Santa  Clara  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  terminal  maker  Kim- 
tron  Corp.,  are  also  expected  to 
launch  diskless  personal  computers 
designed  for  use  on  local-area  net- 


controls  access  to  individual  files. 
It  also  allows  the  participating  sys¬ 
tems  to  share  resources  such  as 
disks,  tapes  and  printers. 

The  software  also  aids  managers 
in  adding,  deleting  and  managing 
so-called  client  systems  in  the  clus¬ 
ter. 

Client  systems  can  be  diskless 
workstations,  a  setup  that  allows 
the  central  VAX  to  maintain  all 
data  and  files  and  reduces  the  per- 
node  cost  of  the  cluster. 

Local  Area  VAXcluster  is  DEC’s 
second  cluster  product.  Its  previ¬ 
ously  announced  VAXcluster  ties 
high-end  VAX  systems  together 
through  a  high-speed  bus.  The  clus¬ 
tering  scheme  has  been  available 
for  a  few  years,  and  DEC  said  that 
more  than  5,000  VAXcluster  li- 


works.  Santa  Clara  Systems  al¬ 
ready  offers  a  line  of  diskless  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

Other  vendors  rumored  to  have 
diskless  personal  computers  in  the 
wings  include  NCR  Corp.,  IBM  and 
even  3Com  Corp.  In  addition,  the 
number  of  local  network  vendors 
supporting  diskless  personal  com¬ 
puters  is  growing. 

Sharing  is  economical 

One  force  behind  the  movement 
to  diskless  workstations  is  that  it  is 
more  economical  to  share  large  disk 
drives  than  to  outfit  each  user’s 
personal  computer  with  its  own 
drive.  Centralized  backup  of  data  is 
another  advantage  that  comes  from 
shared  disk  drives. 

In  addition,  local-area  network 
versions  of  application  software 


censes  have  been  sold,  primarily  to 
university  and  engineering  users. 

Complex  applications 

VAXcluster  is  often  used  with 
complex  applications.  For  example, 
processing  can  be  divided  between 
a  number  of  VAXs  when  an  appli¬ 
cation  is  too  large  for  one  system  to 
process  alone.  This  technique, 
called  load  balancing,  is  another 
benefit  clustering  offers. 

Local  Area  VAXcluster  allows 
the  Microvax  II  and  the  VAXsta¬ 
tion  II  —  which  do  not  use  the 
high-speed  bus  used  with  the  VAX¬ 
cluster  —  to  work  together  for  the 
first  time  in  a  cluster. 

George  Weiss,  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  a  Stamford,  Conn., 
market  research  firm,  said  the  new 
product  would  appeal  to  local-area 
network  users.  Because  documents 
can  be  passed  among  a  number  of 
different  local  net  users,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ensure  that  users  are  work¬ 
ing  with  the  latest  iteration  of  a 
document.  By  designating 
See  Diskless  page  42 


generally  cost  less  than  the  compa¬ 
rable  number  of  individual  copies 
of  the  program.  The  ease  of  updat¬ 
ing  a  single  network  copy  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  package,  rather  than  dis¬ 
tributing  diskettes  to  every  user,  is 
particularly  appealing  to  large  us¬ 
ers. 

Some  observers  even  claim  that 
diskless  personal  computers  give 
back  to  MIS  departments  the  con¬ 
trol  they  lost  when  stand-alone  per¬ 
sonal  computers  mushroomed 
throughout  their  organizations. 

“The  MIS  people  lost  the  desk¬ 
top.  The  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
er  is  their  way  of  getting  it  back,” 
said  Robert  David,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Kimtron. 

“Terminal  users  will  love  it  be¬ 
cause  now  they  have  processing 
See  Diskless  page  43 


►  COMPANY  CULTURES 

Rolm  must 
hire  from 
IBM  pool? 

Rolm  insiders  split 
on  rumored  policy. 

BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


In  an  effort  to  thin  its  ranks 
without  layoffs,  IBM  has  for  the 
past  year  required  its  Rolm  Corp. 
subsidiary  to  hire  only  from  within 
the  computer  giant’s  employee 
pool,  a  practice  some  Rolm  insiders 
agree  with,  but  one  that  industry 
watchers  say  in  the  long  run  may 
hurt  the  switch  maker. 

Although  both  companies  deny 
that  such  a  hiring  policy  exists, 
present  and  former  Rolm  employ¬ 
ees  say  the  practice  is  strictly  ad¬ 
hered  to  and  only  overlooked  in  a 
few  circumstances. 

“IBM  made  a  conscious  decision 
to  redeploy  resources,  as  opposed  ; 
to  adding  new  resources  to  Rolm,” 
said  a  former  employee  of  Rolm’s 
national  accounts  division  who 
asked  not  to  be  named.  “There  have 
been  circumstances  where  Rolm 
was  allowed  to  hire  from  outside, 
but  very  selectively.” 

A  Rolm  spokeswoman  flatly  de¬ 
nied  the  statement,  saying  “No 
such  IBM  edict  or  practice  exists.” 

The  insider,  however,  went  on  to 
say  he  had  no  problem  using  IBM  as 
a  source  for  the  sales  positions  he 
had  to  staff,  a  position  reiterated 
by  many  contacts.  “IBM  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  people  and  a  hell  of  an  em¬ 
ployee  database,”  said  another  for¬ 
mer  Rolm  worker,  who  also 
requested  anonymity.  “If  Rolm 
wants  a  guy  who  is  left-handed, 
has  6.9  years  of  experience  and  an 
MIT  degree,  IBM  could  pull  him  out 
of  a  hat.” 

But  the  IBM  edict  may  not  make 
the  best  business  sense.  “I  applaud 
IBM’s  attempts  to  give  priority  to 
their  people,”  said  Ed  Horrell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Mitchell  and  Horrell,  Inc.,  a 
telecommunications  consulting 
firm  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  “But  in  re¬ 
ality,  it’s  stupid.  This  is  a  very  spe¬ 
cialized  business  and  now  Rolm  is 
bringing  in  a  lot  of  computer  people 
to  run  the  telecom  shop.” 

The  Rolm  sales  employee  said  he 
soon  expects  IBM  to  loosen  the 
reins  and  enable  Rolm  to  hire  out¬ 
side.  “In  certain  areas  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  we  need  more  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives,  we’ll  go  to  the  out- 
See  Rolm  page  42 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard 
toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474. 
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►  LOCAL  NET  TECHNOLOGY 

LAN  boom  drives  diskless  PC  market 


Network  Management  Compatibility 

Brings  Timeplex  T-1  Product  Diagnostics  Support 

To  IBM  SNA  Environment 


Now  from  Timeplex-LINK/ 
VIEW-a  network  manage¬ 
ment  interface  to  IBM’s 
new  NetView  network 
management  system  pro¬ 
viding  an  unprecedented, 
single-site  “view”  of  your 
entire  T-1  network.  LINK/ 
VIEW  enables  Timeplex 
LINK/1  and  LINK/2  T-1 
Resource  Managers  to  be 
diagnostically  integrated 
into  an  IBM  SNA  network 
control  center  operating 
under  NetView. 

LINK/VIEW  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  network  manage¬ 
ment  interfaces  that  will 


ultimately  extend  end-to- 
end  management  of  non- 
SNA  Timeplex  networking 
devices  into  the  SNA  en¬ 
vironment.  LINK/VIEW 
provides  alarm  reporting 
and  network  status  dis¬ 
plays  of  LINK  Family 
products-LINK/1  T-1 
Facilities  Management 
System,  LINK/2  Data/Voice 
Network  Exchange,  the 
miniLINK/1  andminiLINK/2 
systems. 

A  Timeplex-developed 
software  package,  LINK/ 
VIEW  runs  on  the  IBM 
NetView/PC  network 
control  processor  system. 


The  introduction  of 
NetView-compatible  inter¬ 
faces  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  centralized 
alarm  reporting  diagnos¬ 
tics  of  all  components  of 
an  integrated  network.  At 
Timeplex,  the  need  for 
single-site  network 
management  and  diag¬ 
nostics  is  essential . . . 
we’ve  always  held 
that  view. 

LINK/VIEW. .  .just  one  of 
the  network  management 
systems  available  from 
Timeplex.  Why  not  see  for 
yourself? 


IBM,  NetView  and  NetView/PC  are  registered  trademarks  of  IBM  Corp. 
LINK/1  is  a  registered  trademark  and  LINK/VIEW,  LINK/2,  miniLINK/1  and 
miniLINK/2  are  trademarks  of  Timeplex,  Inc. 


Timeplex,  Inc.,  Woodcliff  Lake,  NJ  07675, 201-930-4600 
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Net/One  LAN  links  to 
major  hosts  expected 

PC  tools  to  support  IBM,  DEC  and  HP. 


►  UNGERMANN-BASS 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Unger- 
mann-Bass,  Inc.  is  poised  to  unveil 
a  series  of  products  next  week  that 
will  enable  network-supported  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  concurrently 
access  micros,  network  servers  and 
IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  hosts,  Net¬ 
work  World  has  learned. 

At  the  LocalNet  ’86  show  here, 
Ungermann-Bass  is  expected  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  Universal  Workstation 
Series,  which  includes  two  IBM 
Personal  Computer  AT-compatible 
network  interface  boards,  the  3270 
NIUpc  and  the  NIUpc,  and  four 
software  packages:  Net/One  3270 
PC,  Net/One  3270  PC  Graphics, 
Net/One  PC  and  Net/One  Async  PC. 

The  firm  is  also  expected  to  un¬ 
wrap  Data  Link  Bridges,  network 
bridge  products  that  enable  Ether¬ 
nets  to  be  connected  to  token-ring 
networks  locally  or  remotely  using 
telecommunications  facilities. 

The  NIUpc  is  a  network  inter¬ 
face  unit  for  servers  and  worksta¬ 


tions  that  off-loads  network  pro¬ 
cessing  from  the  micro. 

In  workstations,  the  NIUpc  re¬ 
places  Ungermann-Bass’  PC  LAN 
card  or  Digital  Communications  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.’s  Irma  card.  As  a  serv¬ 
er  interface  unit,  the  device  can 
support  96  Network  Basic  I/O  Sys¬ 
tem  sessions. 

The  NIUpc  can  be  field  upgrada¬ 
ble  to  3270  NIUpc.  This  interface 
board  adds  Irma  and  IBM  coaxial 
cable  compatibility  to  the  basic 
NIUpc  and  supports  popular  micro- 
to-mainframe  link  packages  de¬ 
signed  to  work  with  IBM’s  3278/ 
3279  emulations  adapter  and 
DCA’s  Irma  board.  The  baseband 
3270  NIUpc  is  priced  at  $1,495  and 
the  broadband  version  costs 
$2,145.  The  NIUpc  baseband  ver¬ 
sion  costs  $1,095  and  the  broad¬ 
band  version  costs  $1,745. 

Servers  created  by  outfitting 
IBM  Personal  Computer  AT  or  com¬ 
patible  micros  with  one  of  these  in¬ 
terface  boards  and  Ungermann- 
Bass  Net/One  3270  PC  software 
can  support  concurrent  connection 
to  up  to  four  IBM  mainframe  ses¬ 


sions.  The  package  will  allow  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  to  exchange  files 
with  a  mainframe  as  well  as  to  es¬ 
tablish  connection  to  up  to  29  other 
network  servers.  A  remote  initial 
program  load  feature  enables  the 
support  of  diskless  workstations. 

The  Net/One  3270  PC  Graphics 
is  an  add-on  software  module  to  the 
Net/One  3270  PC  package  that  lets 
personal  computers  access  main¬ 
frame  graphics  applications.  The 
package  will  support  four  concur¬ 
rent  host  sessions  and  up  to  six  pro¬ 
grammed  graphics  symbols  sets. 

Net/One  PC  is  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  used  for  the  Universal  Work¬ 
station  Series  server.  It  supports  96 
users  and  diskless  workstations. 
The  package  increases  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  currently  available 
Net/One  MS-Net  by  using  disk¬ 
caching  methods,  asynchronous 
I/O  processing  and  multitasking 
functions.  The  package  allows  per¬ 
sonal  computers  to  maintain  up  to 
26  concurrent  connections  to  serv¬ 
er-based  applications  and  up  to  five 
current  asynchronous  connections. 

Net/One  Async  PC  is  an  asyn¬ 
chronous  communications  and  ter¬ 
minal  emulation  software  package 
that  supports  the  application  pro¬ 
gram  interface.  The  package  allows 
Net/One-connected  personal  com¬ 
puters  to  access  DEC  VAX,  HP  and 
Data  General  Corp.  minis  at  19. 2K 
bit/sec.  It  also  includes  a  number  of 
terminal-emulation  packages  sup¬ 
plied  by  various  vendors.  □ 


►  t-i  multiplexers 

Avanti  embraces  wide  compatibility 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


NEWPORT,  R.I.  —  In  another 
step  toward  becoming  a  major  sup¬ 
plier  of  multiplexers  for  hybrid 


networks,  Avanti  Communications 
Corp.  last  week  enhanced  its  Ultra- 
mux  T-l  multiplexers  to  make  them 
more  compatible  with  services  of¬ 
fered  by  carriers  such  as  AT&T. 

With  the  enhancements,  the 


company’s  multiplexer  is  able  to 
support  two  types  of  framing  tech¬ 
niques.  This  flexibility  enables  the 
device  to  be  used  for  both  private 
and  public  networks. 

When  T-l  emerged  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  few  carrier  services 
were  available.  Multiplexer  manu¬ 
facturers  built  products  based  on 
proprietary  bit-interleaved  fram¬ 
ing  techniques,  which  gave  custom¬ 
ers  a  good  deal  of  flexibility  in  de¬ 
signing  private  networks. 

Recently,  carriers  have  added 
new  services,  such  as  AT&T’s  Me- 
gacom,  that  require  multiplexers  to 
support  byte-interleaved  framing 
techniques.  Such  techniques  work 
only  with  data  packaged  in  8-bit  in¬ 
crements.  Thus,  vendors  are  tinker¬ 
ing  with  their  products  to  provide 
support  for  both  bit-  and  byte-in¬ 
terleaved  framing  techniques. 

“Compatibility  with  existing 
services  is  becoming  a  key  multi¬ 
plexer  purchase  consideration,” 
said  Brij  Bhushan,  president  of 
B&C  Associates,  a  consulting  firm 
in  Reston,  Va. 

Uses  bit-framing  techniques 

Avanti’s  product  uses  bit-fram¬ 
ing  techniques.  The  latest  enhance¬ 
ments  enable  the  Ultramux  to  pack¬ 
age  data  in  a  byte-interleaved 
manner  as  well.  The  byte  inter¬ 
leaved  capabilities  enable  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  used  with  AT&T  services 
such  as  Megacom,  Megacom  800 
See  Avanti  page  42 
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Stacking  Frames 
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Vertically  organize  Controllers,  Modems, 

Multiplexers,  Monitors,  Network  Test 
Equipment,  etc.  Highly  Functional,  yet 
attractive,  UUDM  Modular  equipment 
Frames  con  handle  o  multitude  of 

equipment 
dimensions 
and  never 
become 
obsolete. 
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Witt  we  learned  about 

networking  from  HoudiiL  Einstein 
and  Die  HaHa  germams. 


I 


these  aren’t  your  average,  everyday 
R&D  resources  we  agree.  But  as  history  tells  us,  the 
answers  to  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  can 
be  found  in  some  surprisingly  unusual  places. 

Jack  Of  All  Trades  vs.  Master  Of  One. 

Harry  Houdini  was  well  known  for  his  overall 
expertise  as  a  magician,  but  in  escape  artistry,  he 
was  the  specialist. 

At  Codex,  we  can’t  help  you  out  of  sub' 
merged  trunks  wrapped  in  chains,  but  we  can  help 
you  out  of  some  difficult  networking  problems  like 
no  other  data  communications  company  can. 

Because  in  networking,  we  are  the  specialists. 

With  Codex 
networking  solutions, 
you  can  create  a  high 
performance  net' 
work  without  com' 
promising  anything. 
Without  tying 
completely  into 
a  single  vem 
dor.  Or  tying 
into  a  vendor 
that  may  be 
better  at  com' 
puting  than 
communications . 

Networking  and 
innovation.  It's 
all  relative. 

We  all 
know  what 
Albert  Einstein 
was  famous  for, 
and  it  wasn’t  his 
many  rides  around 
Princeton  looking 
for  his  house. 

It  was  the  theory 


of  relativity.  An  example  of  innovation 
which  not  only  earned  him  a  Nobel 
Prize,  but  also  changed  the  whole  way 
we  look  at  the  world  around  us. 

At  Codex,  our  forte  is  network' 
ing,  with  emphasis  on  technological 
innovation.  We,  too,  have  awards 
to  show  for  it.  It’s  the  kind  of  pio' 
neering  that  has  changed  the 
way  the  whole  world  looks  at 
networking. 

Only  the  strong  survive. 

Last  but  not  least,  we’ve 
learned  a  big  lesson  from  a 
small  creature.  The  Blatta 
germanis,  or  common  cockroach. 
And  what  have  we  learned  from 

the  Blatta ? 

That  you  have  to  be  strong  to  survive. 

And  we  have.  We’ve  grown  strong  by  being 
responsive  to  customer  needs,  by  offering  the  wid' 
est  selection  of  products  in  the  industry— including 
nearly  200  different  modems  for  leased  and  dial 
line  operation,  multiplexers  of  all  types,  local  area 
networks,  gateways,  switches  and 
network  management  systems. 

And  by  providing  support 
that  rates  the  highest  in  the 
industry.* 

In  short,  we’ve  done  it  by 
being  the  company  with  the 


answers. 


*McGraw  Hill’s  “Data  Communications” 
Brand  Preference  Study  cites  Codex  as  offering 
the  best  technology,  best  price  performance  ratio 
best  service  organization,  and  most  informative 
literature  for  various  modem  and  multiplexer 
product  categories. 


Blatta  germanis 
(La  Cucaracha) 


A  little  book  learning. 

If  you’re  building  a  private  network,  we’ve  got 
a  book  that  you  or  your  staff  might  find  useful.  It’s 
called  The  Basics  Book  of  Data  Communications , 
and  it’s  free  if  you  ask  for  it  before  December  3 1 , 
1986. 

You  can  get  one  by  calling  1'80(M26'1212, 
Ext  207.  Or  you  can  write  to  us  at:  Codex,  20 
Cabot  Boulevard,  Department  707^07 ,  Mansfield, 
MA  02048. 

Ask  for  your  copy  today.  After  all,  you  never 
know  where  you  might  learn  something. 


codex 


MOTOROLA 


See  us  at  the  Motorola/ISG  booth 
at  Comdex,  November  10-14 


Motorola  and  ®  are  trademarks  of  Motorola,  Inc.  Codex  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Ct>dex  Corporation.  ©  1986  Codex  Corporation. 
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►  HEWLETT-PACKARD 

DISOSS,  LU  6.2  for  HP  3000  bows 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  strengthens  its  ties  to 
the  IBM  world  this  week  with  the 
introduction  of  DISOSS  and  LU  6.2 
support  for  its  3000  series  mini¬ 
computers  and  terminal  emulation 
software  for  its  line  of  personal 
computers. 

The  company  also  embraced 
AT&T’s  Starlan  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  HP  Starlan,  a  twisted-pair 
wire  local  network,  and  unveiled  a 
building  wiring  scheme  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  supports  remote  connec¬ 
tions  to  HP  minis  and  personal  com¬ 
puters  (see  related  story  below). 

HP  Officeconnect-to-DISOSS 


translates  HP  Deskmanager  docu¬ 
ments  so  they  can  be  used  with  DI¬ 
SOSS.  HP  Deskmanager  is  an  inte¬ 
grated  office  system  that  includes 
word  processing,  electronic  mail 
and  spreadsheet  capabilities. 

DISOSS,  an  office  system  that 
runs  under  IBM’s  CICS  teleprocess¬ 
ing  monitor,  supplies  electronic 
mail  capabilities  and  library  ser¬ 
vices  that  enable  a  user  to  store 
documents  on  a  mainframe  that  can 
be  accessed  by  other  users. 

With  the  new  software,  an  HP 
minicomputer  can  act  as  a  receive 
node  for  DISOSS  documents.  The 
node  appears  to  an  IBM  host  as  a 
Physical  Unit  2.0  device  and  is  un¬ 
able  to  route  documents  among  DI¬ 
SOSS  users.  Only  nodes  designated 


as  Physical  Unit  2.1  devices  are 
able  to  send  as  well  as  receive  DI¬ 
SOSS  documents.  Data  General 
Corp.  is  the  only  vendor  with  a  DI¬ 
SOSS  product  with  that  capability. 

To  complement  its  offering,  HP 
announced  HP  LU6.2,  communica¬ 
tions  software  that  enables  an  HP 
minicomputer  to  support  IBM  LU 
6.2  protocols.  DISOSS  is  one  of  the 
few  applications  that  currently  can 
support  these  protocols. 

HP  Officeconnect-to-DISOSS 
ranges  in  price  from  $1,400  to 
$3,500.  The  LU  6.2  software  costs 
between  $3,200  and  $8,000. 

HP  also  introduced  two  personal 
computer  terminal  emulation  pack¬ 
ages.  Both  enable  users  to  switch 
between  a  host  and  personal  com¬ 


►  LOCAL  NETS 

HP  adopts  Starlan  plan 

Supportive  products ,  services  to  debut. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  is  expected  today  to 
embrace  AT&T’s  Starlan  technol¬ 
ogy  as  the  heart  of  its  work  group 
and  departmental  local  networking 
strategy  and  is  slated  to  introduce  a 
series  of  products  and  services  de¬ 
signed  to  support  that  strategy. 

To  date,  HP  has  promoted  Ether¬ 
net,  which  operates  at  10M  bit/sec, 
for  work  group  networking,  said 
Bernard  Guidon,  Network  Group 
marketing  manager.  Before  com¬ 
mitting  to  Starlan,  which  uses  the 
same  802.3  protocols  as  Ethernet 


but  is  implemented  over  twisted¬ 
pair  wiring  at  speeds  up  to  1M  bit/ 
sec,  HP  evaluated  it  against  Ether¬ 
net  and  IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network 
technology,  Guidon  said. 

“The  decision  not  to  go  with  thin 
[coaxial  cable]  Ethernet  was  easy 
—  we  felt  it  was  unacceptable  to 
ask  the  customer  to  rewire,”  Gui¬ 
don  said. 

The  fact  that  Starlan  uses  exist¬ 
ing  telephone  wiring  not  only  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  of  installing  a  local- 
area  net,  it  also  makes  it  easier  for 
users  to  integrate  voice  and  data 
eventually,  he  said.  HP  favors  Star¬ 
lan  over  token-ring  technology  be¬ 
cause  it  offers  a  better  cost  vs.  per¬ 


formance  ratio,  Guidon  said. 

“Starlan  is  going  to  go  lower  in 
price  quicker  than  token  ring,”  he 
said.  Although  token  ring  operates 
at  speeds  up  to  4M  bit/sec,  Guidon 
maintains  that  network  perfor¬ 
mance  is  more  a  factor  of  network 
software  than  the  network’s  data 
transmission  speed. 

Ethernet  will  still  be  used,  but  as 
a  backbone  in  HP’s  overall 
networking  strategy.  Under  HP’s 
Starlan  implementation,  up  to  11 
network  nodes  can  be  connected  to 
a  Starlan  hub.  This  star  configura¬ 
tion  can  be  used  at  the  work  group 
level  to  connect  small  clusters  of 
users.  Nodes  can  be  located  up  to 
250  meters  from  a  hub.  Users  can 
also  daisy-chain  hubs  up  to  250  me¬ 
ters  apart.  HP  provides  a  $4,500 
bridge  for  connecting  Starlan  hubs 
to  an  Ethernet  backbone. 

In  addition  to  supporting  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles,  including  HP’s  own  Touch¬ 


Designed  with  you  in  mind 


1-800  jf  Cables 


For  more  information  on  how  CSP 
can  help  you  design  your  indivi¬ 
dual  cabling  system  contact 
a  CSP  cabling  specialist  at 
1  (800)  422-2537  or 
(612)  338-0995 

Computer  System  Products 
740  Washington  Ave.  N. 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 


CSP’s  Cable  Management  System  ""' 
is  designed  to  let  you  choose  a 
solution  that  best  meets  your 
company’s  systems  and 
facilities  requirements. 


CMS  offers  you  the  most  flex¬ 
ible,  cost  effective  cabling 
system  available  today. 


puter  session  by  pressing  a  single 
key.  Both  require  a  synchronous 
modem,  and  the  company  recom¬ 
mends  that  512K  bytes  of  random- 
access  memory  be  used. 

SNALink/3270  enables  an  HP 
Vectra  personal  computer  to  sup¬ 
port  up  to  five  3270  terminal  ses¬ 
sions  and  one  printer  session.  The 
product  consists  of  a  half-height 
expansion  card,  terminal  emulation 
and  file  transfer  software.  SNA¬ 
Link/3270  will  be  available  next 
month  and  costs  less  than  $1,000. 

HP  SNALink/3270  &  Software 
Drawer  is  a  read-only  memory 
package  for  the  HP  Portable  Plus 
computer.  It  supports  two  host  ses¬ 
sions  and  one  printer  session.  SNA¬ 
Link/3270  &  Software  Drawer  also 
will  sell  for  less  than  $1,000  and 
will  be  available  next  month. 

HP  is  ranked  among  the  top  five 
office  automation  vendors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Andria  Rossi,  president  of 
See  3000  page  42 


screen  PC  and  Vectra  PC,  HP  is  also 
supplying  a  Starlan  interface  for  its 
low-end  System  3000  minicomput¬ 
ers.  Up  to  50  personal  computers 
can  be  linked  via  hubs  to  a  single 
System  3000,  which  can  act  as  a 
network  file  server.  This  configu¬ 
ration  is  aimed  at  departmentwide 
networking. 

Guidon  said  HP  worked  closely 
with  AT&T  to  ensure  compatibility 
with  AT&T’s  Starlan  products. 
HP’s  Starlan  products  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  first  quarter  of  1987  and 
will  include  the  following:  a  net¬ 
work  interface  card  and  software 
for  individual  personal  computers, 
priced  at  $595;  a  network  interface 
card  and  software  for  a  personal 
computer-based  network  server, 
priced  at  $1,095;  and  an  interface 
card  for  low-end  HP  3000s,  which 
will  be  priced  under  $3,000. 

HP’s  Starlan  hub  will  sell  for 
$1,275.  In  addition,  a  Configura¬ 
tion  and  Diagnostic  Pack,  software 
designed  to  help  with  network  con¬ 
figuration  and  troubleshooting,  is 
required  for  HP  Starlan  servers. 
The  software  is  priced  at  $1,225  for 
personal  computer-based  servers 
and  $3,775  for  the  HP  3000. 

HP  also  announced  a  program 
called  Site  Wire,  a  set  of  network 
wiring  guidelines  to  be  used  by  HP 
network  consultants  in  helping  us¬ 
ers  plan  and  design  custom  site  wir¬ 
ing.  HP’s  network  consultants  will 
work  with  third-party  vendors  in  a 
subcontractor  type  of  relationship 
for  cable  installation  and  service. 
SiteWire  will  be  available  Dec.  1; 
pricing  will  vary. 

In  a  related  announcement,  HP 
also  introduced  the  HP  Serial  Net¬ 
work,  software  that  allows  a  re¬ 
mote  HP  Vectra  or  Touchscreen  PC 
to  communicate  with  an  HP  3000  as 
if  it  were  a  node  on  a  network.  The 
software  supports  file  transfer  and 
file  sharing.  Previously,  HP  had 
only  supported  remote  personal 
computers  as  terminals. 

Serial  Network,  priced  at  $295 
for  HP  personal  computers  and 
$550  for  the  HP  3000  version,  will 
be  available  Dec.  1.  It  supports  dial¬ 
up  communications  at  speeds  up  to 
9.6K  bit/sec  and  is  designed  for  oc¬ 
casional  transmission  of  files.  □ 
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►  NATA  CONFERENCE 


NCC-Telecom  is  killed; 
joint  show  slated  for  ’87 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  The  National 
Computer  Conference  Board 
(NCCB)  last  week  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  its  fledgling  NCC- 
Telecommunications  show  and  en¬ 
tered  into  an  ambitious  effort  with 
the  North  American  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Association  (NATA)  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  joint  computer  and  com¬ 
munications  industry  conference  to 
be  held  next  year. 

At  NATA’s  annual  conference 
here,  the  two  organizations  said 
the  first  such  combined  show  will 
be  held  in  December  1987  at  the  In- 
fomart  in  Dallas.  The  joint  confer¬ 
ence  will  take  the  place  of  NCC- 
Telecommunications  and  NATA’s 
own  show.  NATA  officials  said  the 
industry  group  will  focus  its  efforts 
on  the  upcoming  joint  conference. 

Resources  redirected  to  new  show 

According  to  NCCB  officials,  the 
resources  the  group  had  channeled 
into  its  short-lived  NCC-Telecom- 
munications,  which  debuted  this 
past  September  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  redirected  to  the  new  under¬ 
taking.  NCC-Telecommunications 
was  poorly  attended  and  offered  a 
far  leaner  educational  seminar 
schedule  than  was  originally 
planned  (“Show  off  to  shaky 
start,”  AW,  Sept.  8). 

NCCB  said  it  will  continue  to 
hold  its  flagship  NCC  show,  which 
also  suffered  from  lower  than  ex¬ 
pected  attendance  this  year. 
Among  others,  the  NCCB  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  Societies, 
the  Association  for  Computing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  the  Data  Processing  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  the  IEEE 
Computer  Society  and  the  Society 
for  Computer  Simulation. 

Under  the  3-year  accord  between 
NATA  and  NCCB,  NATA  will  labor 
to  create  a  coalition  of  exhibitors 
representing  the  major  players  in 
the  communications,  computer  and 
office  systems  industries. 

NATA  President  Edwin  Spie- 
vack  said  the  intent  of  the  joint 
conference  will  be  to  introduce  the 
1,200  vendors,  manufacturers,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  users  of  communications 
equipment  and  services  to  the  NCC 
assemblage. 

Wide  array  of  seminars 

Spievack  said  the  joint  conven¬ 
tion  will  boast  a  wide  array  of  edu¬ 
cational  seminars  aimed  at  provid¬ 
ing  professionals  in  the 
communications  and  computer 
fields  with  a  better  understanding 
of  each  other. 

Spievack  claimed  that  users  of 
communications  services  and 
equipment  will  benefit  from  the  at¬ 
tempted  alliance  of  the  computer 
and  communications  industries. 
“The  joint  venture  will  provide  the 
opportunity  educationally  and 
through  new  marketing  relations  to 


better  serve  business  customers 
seeking  systems  solutions  that  in¬ 
clude  software,  computers  and 
communications. 

“The  joint  venture  represents 
one  of  many  steps  NATA  is  taking 
to  reposition  traditional  communi¬ 
cations  equipment  distributors  as  a 
dynamic  new  force  in  the  market¬ 
ing,  sales,  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  integrated  voice/data  and 
office  automation  systems,”  Spie¬ 
vack  said.O 


NATA  from  page  1 

maintenance.  The  sales  agency  pro¬ 
gram  was  created  after  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission’s  Second 
Computer  Inquiry,  which  stipulat¬ 
ed  that  the  BOCs  could  not  market 
equipment  and  services  through 
the  same  division. 

NATA  members  benefit  from  the 
program  because  it  empowers  them 
to  act  as  sales  agents  for  Centrex 
and  other  central  office-based  BOC 
services.  Through  such  agreements 
with  interconnects,  the  BOCs  could 
avoid  equipment  and  service  mar¬ 
keting  costs  by  allowing  intercon¬ 
nects  to  act  as  their  sales  agents. 

The  success  of  the  program  is 
predicated  on  the  ability  of  the 
once-warring  factions  to  keep 


peace.  Before  this  program  was  ini¬ 
tiated,  much  of  NATA’s  interaction 
with  the  BOCs  had  been  in  the 
courtroom. 

But  NATA’s  desire  to  formalize 
tenuous  current  agreements  with 
the  BOCs  faces  two  other  major  ob¬ 
stacles.  The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission’s  Third  Comput¬ 
er  Inquiry  is  expected  to  eliminate 
the  need  for  the  BOCs  to  establish 
separate  subsidiaries  for  the  sale  of 
customer  premises  gear.  Once  this 
constraint  is  lifted,  the  BOCs  would 
be  free  to  again  bundle  services 
with  equipment. 

NATA  must  transform  the  often 
adversarial  relationship  with  the 
BOCs  into  one  that  enables  these 
two  groups  to  coexist.  If  NATA  can 
successfully  formalize  relation- 


Terminal  emulation  software 
with  LAN  support 

5  reasons  to  make  this 
LAN-to-mini  connection 


Thousands  of  the  world’s  largest  data  processors  already  use  REFLECTION  Series 
terminal  emulation  software  to  link  IBM  PC’s  and  compatibles  to  their  DEC  and 
HP  minicomputers.  Here  are  important  reasons  why  you  should  too: 


1 


REFLECTION  lets  PC’s  do  double 
duty. 

With  REFLECTION  Series  terminal  emulation 
software,  PC  users  can  toggle  back  and  forth  between 
using  local  DOS  applications  and  accessing  the 
minicomputer.  So  departmental  efficiency  improves. 
Because  connecting  PC’s  to  your  mini  opens  up 
a  new  world  of  data  management  and  storage 
possibilities. 


2 


REFLECTION  links  up 
with  your  LAN. 


Most  terminal  emulation  programs  require  an 
asynchronous  gateway  to  connect  to  a  LAN,  so  PC 
users  can’t  access  a  mini  easily.  But  REFLECTION 
lets  you  connect  directly  to  your  LAN.  And 
REFLECTION  supports  all  these  networks: 

•  Net/One  from  Ungermann-Bass  Inc. 

•  PC-Net  from  IBM 

•  3Com  networks  supported  by  EtherTerm 
from  Bridge  Communications,  Inc. 

•  Syntax’s  VAX  Interface  Manager 

•  HP’s  OfficeShare 

No  matter  which  network  you  use,  PC  users  can 
link  up  easily  with  printers,  file  servers,  or  other 
PC’s— and  still  access  your  minicomputer. 


3 


REFLECTION  transfers  files 
without  tying  up  the  PC. 


With  REFLECTION’S  exclusive  BACKGROUND 
mode,  PC  users  can  perform  multiple  tasks:  trans¬ 
ferring  files  to  and  from  the  mini— while  simulta¬ 
neously  running  Lotus,  Wordstar  or  any  DOS 
application  in  the  foreground.  So  productivity 


SOFTWARE 


increases  while  aggravation  decreases  on  those 
lengthy  file  transfers. 

And  REFLECTION  goes  beyond  the  traditional 
“hot  key,”  letting  PC  users  switch  instantly  between 
the  concurrent  host  session  and  their  foreground 
application.  They  can  look  up  information,  send 
E-mail,  even  start  a  file  transfer  and  return  to  their 
application,  right  where  they  left  off. 

4  REFLECTION  lets  you  back 
•  up  PC  files  to  mini. 

With  the  popular  PLUS  feature,  standard  in  the 
LAN  version  of  REFLECTION,  files  are  backed  up 
to  your  mini  with  just  a  few  quick  keystrokes.  Either 
an  entire  hard  disk,  or  recently  changed  files.  PC 
users  can  even  schedule  an  automated  backup  for 
any  time  of  day  or  night.  PLUS  is  the  easiest  way  to 
back  up  valuable  data,  and  it’s  only  available  in 
REFLECTION. 

5  REFLECTION  offers  a  powerful 
•  command  language. 

REFLECTION  also  includes  a  powerful  command 
language  to  automate  tasks  like  complex  log-on  pro¬ 
cedures  and  back-up  routines.  Making  it  easy  to  give 
all  PC  users  one  simple  set  of  interface  instructions. 

Ask  for  more  information  today. 

Find  out  more  about  the  terminal  emulation  soft¬ 
ware  that  links  your  PC’s  to  your  mini— and  specially 
supports  your  LAN.  Call  today  for  more  information 
about  REFLECTION  Series  software. 

Emulations  available  for  VT  220,  HP  2392, 

HP  2623,  HP  2627,  and  Tektronix  4010  terminals. 

To  order  or  for  information 
call  (206)  324-0350 

Or  write:  Walker,  Richer  &  Quinn,  Inc. 

2825  Eastlake  Avenue 
Seattle,  WA  98102 
Telex:  298  565  WRQ  UR 
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ships  with  BOCs,  the  strategy  could 
provide  interconnects  with  millions 
of  dollars  above  and  beyond  the  in¬ 
creased  equipment  sale  revenue 
they  have  already  enjoyed. 

That  revenue,  Spievack  said,  is 
sorely  needed.  “Interconnect  ven¬ 
dors  have  said  the  sale  of  CPE  is 
not  going  to  be  enough,”  he  said. 
“The  interconnect  industry’s  fu¬ 
ture  lies  not  only  in  CPE  sales  but 
also  as  telecommunications  man¬ 
agement  and  information  service 
providers.” 

Data  from  the  1986  NATA  Sta¬ 
tistical  Review,  released  at  the 
show,  said  the  interconnect  indus¬ 
try’s  overall  annual  revenue  will 
rise  only  $1.37  billion  between 
1986  and  1990. 

Spievack  said  of  the  sales  agency 


program:  “Over  the  last  18  months, 
NATA  has  worked  to  improve  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  BOCs.  We  want 
to  put  the  hostilities  of  the  past  be¬ 
hind  us.” 

“No  strong  relationships  be¬ 
tween  NATA  and  the  BOCs  have 
existed  in  the  past,”  according  to 
John  Malone,  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Manage¬ 

ment  Group,  a 
Parsippany, 

N.J. -based  mar¬ 
ket  research 

and  consulting  firm.  “NATA  is 
sending  a  signal  to  BOCs  not  repre¬ 
sented  on  NATA’s  board  that  it 
wants  to  begin  a  dialogue  in  board- 
rooms,  not  in  courtrooms.” 

Peter  Koelle,  president  of  Koelle 
Electric,  a  Lemont,  Pa.,  intercon¬ 


nect  and  NATA  member,  said  the 
NATA  program  could  prove  finan¬ 
cially  beneficial  to  both  intercon¬ 
nects  and  BOCs.  “It  means  we’ll 
have  to  start  viewing  the  BOCs  as 
friends  instead  of  as  enemies,” 
Koelle  said. 

Donald  Dittberner,  president  of 
Dittberner  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Be- 
thesda,  Md., 
telecommunica¬ 
tions  consulting 
firm,  said  the 
sales  agency 
program,  coupled  with  the  merging 
of  the  NCC-Telecommunications 
and  NATA  ’87  shows,  is  a  long 
overdue  move.  “The  program  could 
especially  help  supplement  the 
sales  of  small  interconnects,”  he 
said.Q 


More  news:  page  41 


►  NATA  CONFERENCE 

PBXs,  key 
systems 
air  at  show 

TIE  debuts  Morgan 
mid-range  system . 

_ 

BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.  —  Amidst  other 
vendors’  low-end  product  unveil¬ 
ings,  TIE/communications,  Inc. 
used  last  week’s  North  American 
Telecommunications  Association 
conference  here  to  launch  a  digital, 
voice/data  private  branch  ex¬ 
change  targeted  at  mid-sized  users. 

TIE’S  Morgan  PBX  boasts  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  48  trunks  and  144 
stations.  The  Shelton,  Conn. -based 
vendor’s  PBX  features  a  16-bit  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.  68000  microprocessor. 
The  system  provides  simultaneous 
transmission  of  voice  and  data  over 
one-pair  wire  with  triple  64K  bit/ 
sec  pulse  code  modulation  scheme  ; 
for  digital  transmission. 


CC  The  system 
provides 
simultaneous 
transmission 
of  voice  and 
data  over  one- 
pair  wire.  V 


A  TIE  spokesman  said  the  Mor¬ 
gan  system  costs  $325  to  $425  per 
line.  The  price  does  not  include  in¬ 
stallation  charges.  The  system  will 
be  available  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1987. 

Thomson-CSF  Communications, 
Inc.,  an  Alexandria,  Va.-based  ven¬ 
dor,  added  a  PBX  to  its  line  of  small 
key  and  hybrid  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems.  The  firm’s  Opus  PBX 
can  handle  28  trunks  or  a  maximum 
of  120  stations.  The  PBX  is  avail¬ 
able  in  either  64-  or  144-port  con¬ 
figurations. 

Both  Iwatsu  America,  Inc.,  of 
Carlstadt,  N.J.,  and  Walker  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.,  of  Haup- 
page,  N.Y.,  unveiled  new  key  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  show. 

Iwatsu’s  Omega  Phone  IV  ZT-D  is 
a  digital,  Centrex-compatible  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  available  in  6-line/16-sta- 
tion,  8-line/24  station,  12-line/32 
station  and  24-line/64-station  mod¬ 
els. 

Walker’s  Marathon  analog  key 
system  is  available  in  6-line/ 12-sta¬ 
tion,  18-line/36-station  and  30- 
line/60  station  models.  These  units 
can  be  equipped  with  Marathon 
Voice-Processing,  an  optional,  inte¬ 
grated  voice-messaging  product.  □ 
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Features-. 

•  PC/XT/AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial/auto-answer 

•  Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SDLC  links 


r3  Models: 

•  201 

(2400  baud) 

^  •  212AT/201 

(1200  and  2400  baud) 
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Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC.  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Plus,M. 
CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC.  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line. 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLE0  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1(800)233-CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


CLEO 


CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1,  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford.  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


CLEO  Is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780PIUS  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 
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u  ISDN  will  not  create  any  capabilities  or  applications  that  are  not  available  through  oth¬ 
er  methods.  However,  it  will  create  new  business  opportunities  primarily  as  a  result  of  effi¬ 
ciently  implementing  and  expanding  the  capabilities  developed  in  other  ‘precursor’  ser¬ 
vices.  The  major  risks  to  be  encountered  in  implementing  the  business  opportunities  are 
attributable  to  an  insufficient  level  of  applications  understanding  on  the  part  of  both  users 
and  vendors. 

From  ISDN  Business  Opportunities 

Perspective  Telecommunications  Group 
Franklin  Lakes,  NJ. 


Industry  profile: 
installed  T-l  facilities 
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EDP  =  electronic  data  processing 


SOURCE:  COMPUTER  INTELLIGENCE.  BOSTON 


►  GLOBAL  NET  MANAGEMENT 


PacTel  preps  to 
tackle  LAN  market 

Company  shows  signs  of  expanding  service. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


PacTel  Spectrum  Services,  Inc.  has  made 
great  strides  since  its  genesis  a  year  ago 
and  now  may  be  extending  the  reach  of  its 
network  management  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  and  into  the  local-area  net¬ 
work  with  the  help  of  major  local  network 
vendors. 

The  company  has  given  some  indication 
of  future  services  extending  beyond  the 
wide-area  network,  a  move  that  would  give 
the  company  a  decided  edge  in  global  net¬ 
work  management  services. 

Spectrum  Services  began  as  a  wide-area 
network  management  service  for  smaller 
users  whose  communications  facilities 


were  valuable  but  too  small  to  warrant  hir¬ 
ing  a  staff  of  technicians  and  investing 
heavily  in  diagnostic  equipment.  The  ser¬ 
vice  provides  highly  detailed  diagnostic  in¬ 
formation  on  analog  or  digital  networks,  T- 
1,  packet  switching,  direct  dial  service, 
dial  tandem,  satellite  and  just  about  any 
other  medium,  according  to  Larry  Nebel, 
vice-president  of  marketing  and  sales  at 
PacTel. 

PacTel  monitors  customer  networks 
through  response  centers  that  contain 
equipment  ranging  from  standard  data- 
scopes  to  highly  sophisticated  proprietary 
hardware  and  software.  Experienced  tech¬ 
nicians  monitor  and  maintain  the  manage¬ 
ment  centers. 

See  PacTel  page  10 
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Dynatech’s  deals  show  golden  touch 


France’s  Compagnie  Generale 
d’Electricite  S.A.  (CGE)  and  ITT 
Corp.  of  the  U.S.  agreed  last  week 
to  broaden  the  pact  covering  their 
planned  joint  venture  in  telecom¬ 
munications. 

The  agreement  will  now  encom¬ 
pass  the  two  firms’  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  activities.  The  holding  company 
will  be  based  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  move  will  diminish  the  cost 
of  the  operation  for  CGE.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  agreement,  CGE  will  add 
its  75%  owned  subsidiary,  Cables 
de  Lyon  S.A.,  to  the  deal.  The  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Cables  de  Lyon  lightens  the 
financial  burden  of  the  overall 
transaction  on  CGE. 

The  two  firms  announced  plans 
this  summer  to  merge  ITT’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  CGE  Alcatel,  CGE’s  tele¬ 
communications  arm.  The  venture 
would  become  the  second  largest 
communications  firm  in  the  world, 
after  AT&T,  with  annual  sales  of 
$9.6  billion  and  activities  in  75 
countries.  Under  the  new  plan,  CGE 
would  lead  a  consortium  holding 
65%  of  the  venture,  while  ITT 
would  claim  35%. 

$ 

Dean  Mack,  Equatorial  Commu¬ 
nications  Co.  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  resigned  last 
week.  Mack  indicated  he  would 
pursue  personal  interests.  Equato¬ 
rial,  struggling  with  sluggish  VSAT 
sales,  recently  laid  off  about  20%  of 
its  work  force. 


Even  while  some  companies 
fall  into  states  of  disrepair, 
battered  by  stronger  competi¬ 
tors,  newer  technology  and  low¬ 
er  annual  user  budgets,  other 
companies  seem  to  have  the  Mi¬ 
das  touch,  turning  every  endeav¬ 
or  into  profit. 

For  the  most  part,  Dynatech 
Data  Systems  Co.’s  luck  has  been 
this  felicitous,  and  its  reputation 
has  gained  the  company  high 
marks  in  the  investment  and 
user  communities  in  recent 
years. 

Of  crucial  importance  to  Dy¬ 
natech’s  prosperity  has  been  the 
company’s  care  in  choosing 
those  markets  in  which  it  feels 
it  can  successfully  compete.  The 
company  is  a  participant  in  sev¬ 
eral  high-growth  technology  ar¬ 
eas,  such  as  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  packet  switching,  and 
has  maintained  strong  profiles 
therein,  despite  the  presence  of 
some  industry  stalwarts. 

In  network  management,  Dy¬ 
natech  has  maintained  a  respect¬ 
able  market  share.  The  Dynanet 
product  line  reports  on  network 
hardware  failures  and  allows 
sparing  and  switching  in  the 
event  of  line  failure. 

Similar  products  are  marketed 


by  Codex  Corp.,  Racal-Milgo, 

Inc.,  Paradyne  Corp.  and  several 
others  with  equal  or  greater  suc¬ 
cess.  But  network  management 
systems  are  evolving  to  embrace 
a  much  wider  range  of  function¬ 
ality,  using  performance  mea¬ 
surement  systems,  which  ana¬ 
lyze  network  response  time  on 
an  application  basis,  and  matrix 
switches,  which  replace  faulty 
equipment  with  spares  at  the 
central  site.  Few  vendors  offer 
all  types  of  management,  and 
even  fewer  have  devised  some 
method  to  integrate  the  systems. 

It’s  here  that  Dynatech  has  an 
edge.  The  Prism  performance 
measurement  package  has  been 
well-received,  as  has  the  CTM 
series  of  matrix  switches.  Dyna¬ 
tech  packages  and  markets  the 
two  together  as  well  as  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  current  level  of  inte¬ 
gration  between  Prism  and  the 
CTM  switches  means  that  the 
operator  can  program  Prism  to 
recognize  bottlenecks  during  cer¬ 
tain  application  runs  and  then 
instruct  Prism  to  switch  in  more 
lines  for  that  application. 

A  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
Dynapac  Systems  Co.  markets 
low-end  packet  switches  and 
packet  assembler/disassemblers 


(PAD).  Dynapac’s  low-end  strat¬ 
egy  has  paid  off  handsomely  for 
some  years  now.  Last  year,  the 
company  took  a  considerable 
risk  by  deciding  to  play  in  the 
private  packet  network  field, 
which  is  heavily  populated  with 
well-entrenched  vendors  and  ne¬ 
cessitates  an  entirely  different 
sales  and  support  strategy  from 
the  low-end  PAD  market. 

There  seems  to  be  a  proper 
commingling  of  fear  and  respect 
in  Dynatech’s  approach  to  high 
tech.  While  the  company  is  not 
an  innovator  in  new  types  of 
products  or  unprecedented  prod¬ 
uct  functionality,  it  keeps 
abreast  of  trends  and  has 
trained  an  eagle  eye  on  potential 
opportunities  in  new  areas. 

An  aggressive  acquisition 
strategy  has  accelerated  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Dynatech’s  product 
line.  Having  confirmed  the  via¬ 
bility  of  the  multiplexer  market, 
the  company  acquired  Bayly  En¬ 
gineering,  Ltd.’s  T-l  multiplexer 
line  in  1985  and,  in  1986,  round¬ 
ed  out  its  multiplexer  line  with 
the  acquisition  of  Reif  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  a  maker  of  subrate 
multiplexers  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  Dataphone  Digital  Ser- 

See  Dynatech  page  10 
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PacTel  from  page  9 

Nebel  said  the  response  to  the 
service  has  exceeded  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  expectations  and  that  now 
PacTel  services  a  wide  range  of  us¬ 
ers,  with  contracts  running  from 
$15,000  to  $350,000  per  year. 

The  prospects  look  good,  but 
there  are  potential  stumbling 
blocks.  PacTel  has  some  direct  com¬ 
petition  in  the  form  of  AT&T  and 
US  West,  Inc.  and  some  indirect 
competition  in  the  sophisticated 
management  systems  sold  by  a 
wide  range  of  vendors.  And,  Nebel 
admitted,  “It’s  a  tough  buying  deci¬ 
sion  for  people.  There  isn’t  any  his¬ 
tory  backing  this  idea  —  we’re  still 
breaking  new  ground.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  PacTel 
may  have  opportunity  delivered  to 


it  on  a  silver  platter.  A  “major  na¬ 
tional  computer  vendor  that  pro¬ 
vides  maintenance  services,  and  a 
major  3270  replacement  vendor” 
recently  approached  PacTel  in  the 
interest  of  working  together  to  pro¬ 
vide  management  services  with 
equipment,  according  to  Nebel. 

Vendors,  once  wary  that  Spec¬ 


trum  Services  would  infringe  on 
their  territory,  are  now  taking  a 
second  look.  Since  PacTel  provides 
information  on  symptoms,  and  lo¬ 
cates  faulty  network  devices  down 
to  the  rack  space,  computer  ven¬ 
dors  providing  maintenance  ser¬ 
vices  could  realize  enormous  time 
savings  if  they  were  privy  to  those 


U  Vendors,  once  wary  that  Spectrum 
Services  would  infringe  on  their 
territory,  are  now  taking  a  second 

look .  yy 


HAVE  YOU  TALKED 
TO  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  DESIGNED 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS 
FOR  NATIONAL 
WESTMINSTER  BANK, 
MICHIGAN  BELL 
AND  WEYERHAEUSER? 

When  these  corporations  evaluated  private 
wide-area  networks,  they  were  looking 
for  experience,  reliability,  and  a  proven 
track  record.  At  BBN  Communications, 
they  found  all  three. 

In  1969,  BBN  built  the  world’s  first 
packet-switching  network,  Hie  Arpanet, 
for  the  U.S.  Government.  Today,  it’s  part 
of  the  world’s  largest  network,  linking 
more  than  30,000  users  throughout 
the  world. 

National  Westminster  Bank,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  London,  knew  this.  They  knew 
we  had  the  ability  to  provide  the  data  seg¬ 
ment  of  one  of  Europe’s  largest  integrated 
voice  and  data  networks. 

For  Michigan  Bell,  BBN  was  selected 
to  provide  a  wide-area  network  for  their 
corporate  data  traffic. 

And  for  Weyerhaeuser,  we  were  cho¬ 
sen  to  build  a  private  wide-area  network 
to  integrate  their  corporate-wide  facilities. 

All  of  these  companies  knew  we  had 
a  total  range  of  professional  services  and 
support  capabilities.  From  consulting  to 
network  design  to  custom  engineering. 

Each  came  to  BBN  Communications 
with  a  unique  networking  problem.  Each 
came  away  with  a  unique  networking 
solution. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 


A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 


details,  he  explained. 

Contracts  from  third-party 
maintenance  vendors  would  bene¬ 
fit  PacTel  immensely.  But  perhaps 
even  more  to  its  liking  would  be  an 
open  door  to  management  of  local- 
area  networks.  “It  would  be  a  natu¬ 
ral  extension  of  our  service  to  move 
into  the  local-area  net  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises,”  Nebel  said.  Spec¬ 
trum  services  now  stop  at  the  gate¬ 
way  to  the  local  net. 

PacTel  recently  signed  with  Un- 
germann-Bass,  Inc.  to  manage  and 
support  that  company’s  nationwide 
DDS  network.  PacTel  will  provide 
diagnostic  and  restoral  assistance, 
and  will  coordinate  future  network 
expansion  for  Ungermann-Bass.  As 
yet,  PacTel  will  not  allude  to  possi¬ 
ble  joint  development  of  a  local  net¬ 
work  management  project,  but  the 
contract  with  Ungermann-Bass 
could  conveniently  lead  where  Pac¬ 
Tel  would  like  to  go  —  into  the  cus¬ 
tomer  premises.  □ 


Briefs  from  page  9 

Southern  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  (SNET)  will  sell  and  support 
AT&T’s  private  branch  exchanges, 
the  System  75  and  System  85,  the 
company  announced  last  week. 
Since  May  1986,  SNET  has  been  an 
authorized  distributor  of  AT&T’s 
small  business  systems,  including 
the  Merlin  R  and  the  EKTS  2600 
products. 

IBM  named  Terry  Lautenbach 
group  executive  of  the  Information 
Systems  and  Communications 
Group.  Lautenbach  is  the  former 
president  of  the  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  (CPD)  under  the 
group.  The  Information  Systems 
and  Communications  Group  is  com¬ 
prised  of  CPD,  the  Entry  Systems 
Division  and  the  Industry  Systems 
Products  independent  business 
unit.  Ellen  Hancock,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  telecommunications 
for  CPD,  was  named  its  president. 

$ 

Racal-Vadic,  Inc.  announced 
that  Honeywell,  Inc.  will  service  its 
data  communications  equipment 
for  Honeywell  customers.  The  deal 
gives  Racal-Vadic  nationwide  ser¬ 
vice  coverage. 

$ 

Fibercom,  Inc.,  maker  of  the 
WhisperNet  fiber-optic  local  net¬ 
work,  has  received  $3.25  million  in 
its  second  round  of  financing, 
which  the  company  said  would  be 
used  to  expand  sales  and  marketing 
efforts. D 


Dynatech  from  page  9 
vice.  Here  again,  it  has  moved  into 
the  big  leagues  to  compete  with 
companies  such  as  Infotron  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  by  offering  complete 
networking  solutions. 

As  Dynatech’s  risks  get  bigger, 
so  do  the  possibilities  of  failure. 
But  the  company’s  informal  style 
of  management  has  nurtured  a 
group  of  employees  who  are  typi¬ 
cally  innovative  and  entrepreneur¬ 
ial.  Mixing  a  small  company  style 
with  big  company  ambitions  is  po¬ 
tentially  dangerous,  but  it  has 
worked  tremendously  well  thus 
far.O 
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Northern  Telecom  demos  ISDN 

Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s  BNR  research  affiliate  recently  demonstrated  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  technology  to  US  West,  Inc.  and  four  of  its  customers.  The  demonstration  in¬ 
volved  a  DMS-100  Northern  Telecom  switch  node  and  remote  modules  supported  by  fiber 
links.  Customers  included  the  state  government  of  Arizona,  the  U.S.  National  Bank,  Hon¬ 
eywell,  Inc.  and  Mountain  Bell  Applications  Groups.  The  ISDN  calls  included  simultaneous 
voice  and  data  calls. 


►  BOCS 

Rise  and  fall  of 
special  access 


Comparison  of  recurring  charges 
for  sample  voice-grade 
special-access  channels 


Present  Proposed  Change 


State 

Carrier 

5-mile 

75-mile 

5-mile 

75-mile 

5-mile 

75-mile 

Arizona 

MNTN 

138.31 

217.53 

101.04 

279.28 

-27% 

28% 

California 

PACB 

133.25 

306.12 

141.41 

213.21 

6% 

-30% 

Florida 

SBTC 

130.57 

211.28 

156.22 

314.50 

20% 

49% 

Georgia 

SBTC 

116.83 

190.50 

115.48 

265.73 

-1% 

39% 

Illinois 

ILLB 

127.13 

261.86 

85.46 

135.16 

-33% 

-48% 

Missouri 

SWBT 

161.26 

488.78 

142.72 

435.78 

-11% 

-11% 

New  Jersey 

NJBT 

92.60 

148.79 

92.60 

148.79 

0% 

0% 

New  York 

NYTC 

165.44 

261.40 

189.11 

337.35 

14% 

29% 

Ohio 

OHIO 

146.56 

408.72 

111.44 

237.44 

-24% 

-42% 

Pennsylvania 

BTPA 

115.35 

255.89 

118.80 

257.88 

3% 

1% 

Texas 

SWBT 

127.67 

269.72 

123.75 

261.37 

-3% 

-3% 

MNTN.  Mountain  Beil;  PACB,  Pacific  Bell;  SBTC,  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  ILLB,  Illinois  Bell;  SWBT, 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co.;  NJBT,  New  Jersey  Bell;  NYTC,  New  York  Telephone  Co.;  OHIO,  Ohio  Bell;  BTPA,  Bell  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Sample  rates  are  for  a  two-point,  four-wire  analog  circuit  with  signaling.  Sample  assumes  that  an  inside  wiring  charge  is 
applicable,  and  that  special-access  surcharge  and  message  station  equipment  recovery  charges  are  not. 

SOURCE:  ECONOMICS  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  INC.,  BOSTON 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


Private  line  and  WATS  rates  will 
go  up  at  some  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  and  down  at  others  if  special- 
access  rates  filed  early  last  month 
by  local  exchange  carriers  are  im¬ 
plemented  on  Jan.  1  as  planned. 
Rates  at  a  few  BOCs  will  remain 
stable. 

There  seems  to  be  little  rhyme  or 
reason  behind  the  proposed 
changes.  Recurring  monthly  ser¬ 
vice  fees  for  special-access  channel 
terminals  are  slated  to  increase 
96%  in  some  states  and  drop  21%  in 
others. 

“The  very  uneven  pattern  of 
rate  changes  will  continue  to  cause 
headaches  for  communications 
managers  because  the  state-by¬ 
state  differences  will  perpetuate 


►  LOCAL  TELCOS 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Two  ma¬ 
jor  users  groups  recently  voiced 
support  for  portions  of  a  controver¬ 
sial  proposal  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  that 
would  shift  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  cost  subsidies  now  paid  by  inter¬ 
exchange  carriers  to  end  users  and 
thus  theoretically  lower  long-dis¬ 
tance  rates. 

The  plan,  called  Unity  1-A,  was 
drafted  this  summer  by  representa¬ 
tives  from  local  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  and  telephone  company  trade 
groups. 

Single  line  charges  would  double 

A  key  part  of  the  plan  calls  for 
single  line  subscriber  charges  to  be 
increased  from  the  current  $2 
monthly  rate  to  $3  in  1987  and  $4 
in  1988.  As  these  rates  increase, 
the  fees  long-haul  carriers  pay  to 
access  local  exchanges  will  de¬ 
crease.  Plan  proponents  say  that 
shift  will  result  in  savings  the  long¬ 
distance  carriers  will  pass  on  to 


‘rate  churn,’  ”  according  to  Page 
Montgomery,  vice-president  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Technology,  Inc.,  a  Bos¬ 
ton-based  consulting  company  spe- 
calizing  in  tariff  analysis. 

Special-access  channel  terminals 
are  circuits  provided  by  local  tele¬ 
phone  companies  that  link  custom¬ 
ers  to  long-haul  carriers’  networks. 

A  simple  long-haul  point-to- 
point  private  line,  for  example,  will 
include  charges  for  four  monthly 
channel  terminals:  one  for  the  facil¬ 
ity  that  links  the  customer’s  pre¬ 
mise  to  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  switch;  a  second  fee  for  the 
line  between  the  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  switch  and  the  long-haul  carri¬ 
er’s  network;  and  two  similar  fees 
at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit. 

WATS  lines  include  charges  for 
one  special-access  terminal  fee,  the 
link  between  the  customer’s  pre¬ 


customers. 

Two  users  groups,  the  Ad  Hoc 
Telecommunications  Users  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association  (ICA), 
have  filed  comments  with  the  FCC 
supporting  increases  in  the  sub¬ 
scriber  line  charge  similar  to  those 
proposed  in  the  Unity  1-A  propos¬ 
al. 

Since  subscriber  line  charges 
were  first  implemented  in  1984, 
long-distance  rates  have  dropped 
by  more  than  20%,  according  to 
Page  Montgomery,  vice-president 
of  Economics  and  Technology,  Inc., 
a  Boston-based  consulting  compa¬ 
ny.  Some  18%  of  that  decrease  is  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  subscriber 
line  charges  that  have  helped  lower 
carrier  common  line  access  charges, 
said  Montgomery,  whose  company 
provides  economic  consulting  to 
the  Ad  Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee. 

Carrier  common  line  access 
charges  are  intended  to  compensate 
local  telephone  companies  for  the 
non-traffic-sensitive  portion  of 
their  networks. 


mise  and  the  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany. 

Long-haul  carriers  pay  the  spe¬ 
cial-access  channel  terminal  fees  to 
the  local  telephone  companies  and 
pass  the  costs  on  to  users  in  their 
own  end-to-end  tariffs. 

Comments  on  the  special-access 
See  Rates  page  12 


Non-traffic-sensitive  facilities 
are  the  lines  that  connect  custom¬ 
ers  to  local  telephone  company  cen¬ 
tral  office  switches.  The  costs  of 
those  facilities  are  fixed  and  insen¬ 
sitive  to  usage.  Like  electric  or  gas 
lines,  telephone  customer  links 
have  to  be  maintained  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  customer  turns 
on  a  light,  uses  a  gas  appliance  or 
picks  up  his  telephone. 

The  money  generated  by  the 
common  line  access  charge  is 
placed  in  a  revenue  pool  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  National  Exchange 
Carrier  Association. 

Under  the  current  agreement,  all 
local  exchange  carriers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  participate  equally  in  the 
common  carrier  line  pool. 

The  access  rates  charged  by  local 
exchange  carriers  are  uniform  and 
based  on  a  nationwide  average  of 
non-traffic-sensitive  costs. 

As  part  of  Unity  1-A,  the  United 
States  Telephone  Association  and 
other  industry  organizations  main¬ 
tain  that  telephone  companies  that 
have  minimized  the  cost  of  non¬ 
traffic-sensitive  facilities  contrib¬ 
ute  more  to  the  pool  than  they 
withdraw. 

The  industry  groups  maintain 
that  uniform  access  costs  unfairly 
penalize  local  exchange  carriers 
that  deliver  more  efficient  service, 
leaving  them  with  artificially  high 
rates  and  vulnerable  to  bypass. 

The  ICA,  however,  disagreed 
See  Unity  page  12 


►  LAN  WIRING 

Ericsson 
plays  out 
cable  hand 

OVERLAND  PARK,  Kan.  —  Er¬ 
icsson  Cables,  a  subsidiary  of  Erics¬ 
son,  Inc.  located  here,  has  been  re¬ 
organized  to  include  a  new  group 
called  Cabling  Systems,  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  end-user  cabling 
and  local-area  net  wire  products. 

Parent  company  Ericsson  is  a 
Richardson,  Texas-based  vendor  of 
private  branch  exchanges  and  oth¬ 
er  types  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment.  Ericsson,  in  turn,  is  wholly 
owned  by  Sweden’s  L.M.  Ericsson, 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  providers 
of  telecommunications  equipment. 

The  reorganization  of  Ericsson 
Cables  reflects  the  company’s  in¬ 
tent  to  bolster  its  U.S.  presence. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Cabling 
Systems  group,  Ericsson  Cables 
will  consist  of  Communications  Ca¬ 
ble,  a  consolidated  unit,  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Wire  and  Cable,  a  division 
that  remains  unchanged.  Cabling 
Systems  will  combine  marketing, 
engineering  and  sales  personnel  to 
offer  customers  a  focal  point  for 
the  integration  of  cable  systems 
and  local  networks. 

“Cabling  Systems  will  provide 
systems  integration  of  fiber  optics, 
enhanced  copper  twisted  pair,  ple¬ 
num  and  nonplenum  cable,  and  co¬ 
axial  cable  products  with  related 
local-area  network  products,”  the 
company  reported.  “In  addition, 
the  unit  will  offer  complete  instal¬ 
lation  service,  customer  mainte¬ 
nance  support  and  training  to  meet 
individual  customer  needs.”  □ 


Users  groups  partially 
back  Unity  1-A  proposal 

Plan  promises  lower  long-distance  rates. 
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Unity  from  page  11 
with  the  carriers’  proposal 
to  eliminate  uniform  access. 
“ICA  believes  that  the  com¬ 
mission  should  make  no 
changes  in  the  existing  ac¬ 
cess  charge  plan  beyond  the 
orderly  phase-in  of  the  sin¬ 
gle-line  subscriber  line 
charge.” 

Users  group  opposed 
to  proposal 


the  FCC  on  Oct.  9,  the  Ad 
Hoc  Telecommunications 
Users  Committee  disagreed 
with  a  Unity  1-A  proposal 
allowing  the  local  exchange 
carriers  to  change  the 
method  of  collecting  non¬ 
traffic-sensitive  service 
provision  costs  without 
FCC  approval. 

‘‘The  way  I  read  Unity  1- 
A  is,  ‘If  we  think  there  is  a 
better  way  of  collecting 
non-traffic-sensitive  costs 


than  the  subscriber  line 
charge  or  carrier  common 
line  charge,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  so  without  explic¬ 
it  FCC  approval,’  ”  said  Jo¬ 
anne  Hanson,  of  Economics 
and  Technology. 

Hanson  said  that,  in  its 
comments,  the  Ad  Hoc  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that 
the  FCC  should  continue  to 
maintain  its  authority  over 
the  method  the  carriers  use 
to  recover  their  non-traffic- 


sensitive  costs. 

The  Unity  1-A  proposal 
and  other  plans  to  change 
the  implementation  of  ac¬ 
cess  charges  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  a  joint  committee 
composed  of  FCC  and  state 
regulatory  personnel. 

The  joint  committee  will 
make  recommendations  on 
the  proposals  to  the  FCC, 
which  will  implement 
changes  in  access  charges 
in  1987. □ 


Rates  from  page  1 1 
rates  filed  by  local  ex¬ 
change  carriers  early  last 
month  were  due  at  the  end 
of  October. 

According  to  Montgom¬ 
ery,  if  past  practice  holds 
true,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  will  act 
on  the  rates  —  which  may 
or  may  not  be  changed  to 
reflect  criticisms  —  by  the 
end  of  December. 

As  proposed,  the  local 
exchange  special-access 
rates  show  drastic  swings 
up  and  down,  depending  on 
the  carrier. 

Montgomery  used  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Technologies’ 
Private  Line  Pricer,  a  soft¬ 
ware  personal  computer 
pricing  tool,  to  demonstrate 
the  range  of  change  present 
in  the  various  carriers’  pro¬ 
posals. 

In  the  accompanying 
chart,  Montgomery  calcu¬ 
lated  proposed  monthly 
rates  for  5-mile  and  75-mile 
voice-grade  access  channel 
links  —  either  between  the 
customer’s  premise  and  the 
local  telephone  company  or 
the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  and  the  long-haul  carri¬ 
er’s  point  of  presence. 

The  rate  calculations  are 
for  four-wire,  analog  cir¬ 
cuits  and  include  other  sun¬ 
dry  recurring  monthly 
charges,  such  as  inside  wir¬ 
ing  fees. 

“Five  miles  is  a  very 
typical  distance  between  a 
customer’s  premise  and  a 
long-distance  carrier’s 
point  of  presence,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  explained. 

“Seventy-five  miles  is 
very  atypical.” 

In  Arizona,  for  example, 
the  cost  of  a  typical  5-mile 
access  channel  is  decreas¬ 
ing  27%,  while  a  75-  mile 
channel,  needed  for  users 
situated  far  from  their  long¬ 
distance  carrier’s  point  of 
presence,  stands  to  increase 
28%. 

Other  private  line  rate 
components  filed  by  the  lo¬ 
cal  exchange  carriers  show 
as  little  stability  as  the  ac¬ 
cess  channel  charges.  The 
nonrecurring  charges  for 
special-access  channel  ter¬ 
minals  —  the  installation 
fee  for  the  facilities  dis¬ 
cussed  above  —  also  range 
all  over  the  board. 

BOCs  in  California,  Illi¬ 
nois,  New  Jersey  and  other 
states  are  satisfied  with  in¬ 
stallation  rates  as  they  are 
and  have  not  filed  in¬ 
creases.  BOCs  in  less  popu¬ 
lated  states,  such  as  Arizo¬ 
na,  Idaho,  Maine,  Vermont 
and  Rhode  Island  have  pro¬ 
posed  increasing  installa¬ 
tion  rates  by  more  than 
100%. 

For  Wyoming,  Mountain 
Bell  has  proposed  hiking  in¬ 
stallation  rates  from  $96.28 
to  $240.20,  nearly  150%, 
Montgomery  said.El 


In  comments  filed  with 
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PACKET  SWITCHING. 
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PER  TERMINAL 


No,  it's  not  a  typographical  error. 

It's  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in 
data  communications.  Namely, 
customer-premises  data  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment  most  any  customer 
can  afford. 

As  we  see  it,  X.25  synchronous 
packet  switching  offers  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  for  everyone  to  get  fast, 
reliable,  high-quality  data  commu¬ 
nications.  Problem  is,  access  to  the 
service  hasn't  been  inexpensive. 
Until  now. 

Now,  there's  the  Protocom  P250 
series.  A  family  of  compact,  eco¬ 
nomical,  sophisticated  PADs  that 
support  IBM  SNA/SDLC,  3270  BSC, 
2780/3780,  HASP/JES2,  Sperry 
Uniscope,  Burroughs  Poll/Select 
and  Honeywell  VIP7700-all,  at 
the  lowest  cost.  And  available 


today.  Ideal  for  geographically- 
dispersed  terminals,  P250s  offer 
advanced  architecture  that  can  help 
most  any  network  perform  faster 
and  more  flexibly  than  if  all  its  hard¬ 
ware  were  hard-wired  together. 

Even  if  it  uses  different  protocols. 

And  more:  We  accommodate 
different  types  of  terminals  on  the 
network  simultaneously.  Provide 
true  end-to-end  error  correction. 
Automatic  system  session  recovery. 
Plus  multiple  security  levels,  for 
maximum  data  protection. 

Our  exclusive  TurboMode™  pro¬ 
vides  the  fastest  response  time  of  any 
synchronous  PAD.  And  our  unique 
DualSessions™  capabilities  allow 
any  terminal  to  toggle  back-and- 
forth  between  two  hosts  or  appli¬ 
cations,  for  maximum  versatility. 


I  IUI 

© 


Little  wonder  we've  become  the 
fastest-growing  PAD  manufacturer  in 
the  country  (if  not  the  world).  The  fi  rst 
multi -protocol  PAD  certified  for  use 
by  the  U  .S.  Department  of  Defense 
Communications  Agency.  The  PAD 
selected  for  NASA  by  one  of  the 
country's  largest  aerospace  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  first  selected  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania's  integrated,  inter-agency 
state  data  network.  And  the  first  PAD 
supporting  coast-to-coast  ATMs. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it. 
Contact  us  for  full  information 
about  our  P250  and  other  P-series 
PADs.  You'll  find  we  have  the  tech¬ 
nology,  the  creativity  and  the  sup¬ 
port  to  help  you  realize  all  the 
advantages  of  packet  switching, 
without  compromising  any¬ 
thing.  Especially  your  budget. 


ProtocomDevices 

You'll  be  hearing  more  from  us. 

1666  Bathgate  Avenue,  Bronx,  NY  10457  (212)  716-5400,  Ext.  515 

©  1986,  ProtocomDevices,  Inc.  The  following  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  corporations:  IBM”  International  Business  Machines  Corp.;  UNISCOPE”  Sperry  Corporation 
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A  DISOSS  primer 

Communications  Solutions,  Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.,  communications  vendor,  recently 
published  a  report  titled,  “DISOSS  Gateways.”  It  describes  current  and  future  trends  for 
DISOSS  products  and  compares  product  features  from  seven  vendors  with  DISOSS  offer¬ 
ings.  The  report  costs  $295. 


►  INTERVIEW 


Timeplex  chief 
speaks  out 


Timeplex,  Inc.  has  successfully 
avoided  the  industry  doldrums. 
The  company,  located  in  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.J.,  has  enjoyed  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  revenue,  closing  its  last 
fiscal  year  in  June  with  revenue  of 
more  than  $119  million. 

Network  World  senior  editor 
Paul  Korzeniowski  recently  talked 
to  Timeplex  President  Edward 
Botwinick  about  the  company’s 
formula  for  success. 


What  factors  are  fueling  Time- 
plex’s  growth? 

In  the  last  few  years,  T-l  has  been 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the 
entire  telecommunications  indus¬ 
try.  That  growth  rate  picked  up 
even  more  in  the  last  quarter.  Most 
current  T-l  networks  are  in  large 
organizations  with  a  sophisticated 
in-house  telecommunications  staff. 
A  larger  market  consists  of 
See  Botwinick  page  14 
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DONALD  CZUBEK 


IBM  paves  the  way  for 
future  hybrid  networks 


When  IBM  introduced  Netview,  its 
mainframe-based  network  man¬ 
agement  package,  the  product  suffered 
from  two  limitations.  Netview  could 
manage  only  IBM  communications 
products,  and  only  products  that  incor¬ 
porated  the  latest  versions  of  Systems 
Network  Architecture  could  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Netview’s  capabilities. 

Recently,  IBM  opened  the  Netview 
door  with  the  announcement  of  Net- 
view/PC.  This  product  enables  non- 
SNA  devices  to  send  network  manage¬ 
ment  information  to  Netview,  a  move 
that  broadens  the  scope  of  Netview’s 
control. 

.  Netview  and  Netview/PC  are  inter¬ 
esting  products  in  themselves,  but 
IBM’s  network  management  strategy 
can  best  be  seen  by  examining  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  communications  strate¬ 
gy.  IBM  is  now  calling  that  strategy  its 
Open  Communications  Architectures. 

A  cornerstone  of  this  strategy  is 
Open  Network  Management,  which 
deals  with  detecting  and  diagnosing 
network  problems,  and  configuring  and 
operating  networks.  An  important  as¬ 
pect  of  this  strategy  is  that  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  manage  all  network  compo¬ 
nents,  not  only  those  supplied  by  IBM. 

From  a  network  management  point 
of  view,  the  structure  includes  three 
types  of  products.  Examples  of  these 
products  can  be  found  in  current  IBM 
offerings. 

Czubek  is  president  of  Gen2  Ven¬ 
tures,  a  Saratoga,  Calif,  company  spe¬ 
cializing  in  multivendor  connectivity. 


The  first  type  is  known  as  a  focal 
point.  A  focal  point  is  the  component 
that  provides  centralized  control  of  the 
network.  Control  functions  would  in¬ 
clude  problem  determination,  problem 
resolution  and  change  management.  All 
examples  of  focal  point  products  reside 
on  an  IBM  mainframe:  They  include 
Netview,  Distributed  Systems  Execu¬ 
tive,  which  supports  change  manage¬ 
ment  and  library  functions,  and  the 
Network  Performance  Monitor.  The 
fact  that  all  of  these  products  are 
mainframe-based  means  that  the  user 
has  a  centralized  network  management 
system. 

The  second  type  of  product  involves 
an  entry  point.  An  entry  point  is  an 
SNA-compatible  product  that,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  SNA  application-level  communi¬ 
cations  support,  contains  network  man¬ 
agement  support  for  itself  and  its 
attached  devices.  These  products  are 
capable  of  sending  alerts  and  status  in¬ 
formation  to  a  focal  point.  Examples  of 
entry  point  devices  include  the  IBM 
3174  cluster  controller,  System/36, 
System/38  and  communications  proces¬ 
sors  such  as  the  3720  and  3725. 

A  network  made  up  of  only  SNA 
products  would  consist  of  a  focal  point 
that  acts  as  the  control  center  and  a 
number  of  entry  points  that  feed  con¬ 
trol  information  to  the  focal  point. 

When  non-SNA  products  are  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  network,  the  network  re¬ 
quires  a  third  type  of  product  called  a 
service  point.  A  service  point  acts  as  a 
pipeline  between  the  non-SNA  products 

See  Netview  page  1 5 


►  CAMPUS  CONNECTIONS 

Statewide  net  to 
link  schools,  labs 

New  York  builds  data  highway. 

BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  A  consortium  established  by  the  state  of 
New  York  unveiled  plans  recently  to  construct  a  high¬ 
speed  data  communications  network  that  will  link  com¬ 
puters  and  supercomputers  at  14  state  universities  and 
the  Brook  Haven  National  Laboratory,  in  Brook  Haven, 
N.Y. 

Nysernet,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  group,  will  implement  the 
packet-switching  network,  which  will  transmit  data  at 
56K  bit/sec  between  net  locations.  The  network  will  com¬ 
prise  six  regional  packet  nets  to  be  built  and  operated  by 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  and  Rochester  Telephone  Corp.  A 
subsidiary  of  Rochester  Telephone,  RCI  Corp.,  will  link  the 
packet  nets  across  local  access  and  transport  areas. 

According  to  a  Nysernet  spokesman,  the  transmission 
speeds  offered  by  the  network  will  allow  users  to  access 
supercomputer  facilities  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca, 
N.Y.  He  said  speeds  of  less  than  56K  bit/sec  are  too  slow  to 
allow  users  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  supercomputers. 

The  Cornell  facility  is  connected  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Network  (NSFNET),  and  users  of  the  New 
York  network  will  be  able  to  access  NSFNET’s  resources. 

“The  network  is  significant  because  it  will  allow  re¬ 
searchers  to  have  access  to  facilities  across  the  state,  in¬ 
cluding  supercomputers,”  said  William  Schrader,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Nysernet. 

In  addition  to  linking  the  universities  and  Brook  Haven 
Laboratory,  New  York-based  companies  will  be  allowed  to 
tie  into  the  network,  according  to  Schrader.  A  New  York 
Telephone  spokesman  said  if  sufficient  demand  exists, 
New  York  Telephone  will  make  the  network  service  avail¬ 
able  to  all  of  the  customers  on  its  switched  public  network. 

The  network’s  $5  million  dollar  construction  cost  will 
be  provided  by  private  and  public  sources,  Schrader  said. 

Among  the  universities  linked  to  the  net  will  be  four 
State  University  of  New  York  locations,  Rensselaer  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  and  the  University  of  Rochester.  Brook 
Haven  is  a  federally  funded  research  facility  owned  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Energy. □ 
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Botwinick  from  page  13 
companies  that  are  not  yet  ready  to 
assimilate  the  technology.  Most 
networks  are  in  multibillion-dollar 
organizations.  In  our  last  fiscal 
year,  we  had  revenue  of  $119  mil¬ 
lion.  Yet,  we  have  three  T-l  lines, 
and  we  find  them  cost-effective. 

Who  are  your  chief  competitors? 

We  see  our  business  as  supplying 
networking  T-l  multiplexers,  and 
we  think  we  have  75%  of  that  mar¬ 
ket,  so  there  aren’t  any  major  com¬ 
petitors.  We  recently  scaled  down  a 
few  of  our  multiplexers,  so  they  are 
reasonably  competitive  with  point- 
to-point  offerings.  These  products 
have  not  been  out  long  enough  for 
us  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  will  be  successful. 

Some  analysts  would  point  to  Net¬ 
work  Equipment  Technologies, 
Inc.  as  Timeplex’s  principal  com¬ 
petitor,  and  there  has  been  wide¬ 
spread  speculation  concerning 
NET’S  relationship  with  IBM. 

We  are  cooperatively  marketing 
products  with  IBM  and  have  been 
doing  that  for  a  long  time.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  tells  IBM  to  extend  its  sup¬ 
port  from  the  computer  system  to  a 
wide-area  network,  IBM  will  do 
that.  The  customer  specifies  which 
vendors’  equipment  it  wants.  If 
IBM  feels  comfortable  working 
with  the  vendor,  the  company  will 
do  that.  NET  has  tried  to  create  the 
illusion  that  they  have  a  special  re¬ 
lationship  with  IBM.  NET  doesn’t 
have  anything  special.  We  have 
had  the  same  arrangement  with 
IBM,  a  large  Timeplex  user. 

There  have  been  reports  that  IBM 
has  recommended  NET  equipment 
to  customers.  Are  you  aware  of 
any  cases  where  this  has  oc¬ 
curred? 

We  have  not  come  across  any  such 
cases  and  would  be  surprised  if 
that  was  the  case.  IBM  has  a  corpo¬ 
rate  policy  of  not  making  such  rec¬ 
ommendations. 

Competitors  such  as  Digital  Com¬ 
munications  Associates,  Inc.  and 
NET  recently  acquired  other  com¬ 
panies.  Does  Timeplex  have  any 
plans  to  follow  suit? 

With  our  high  stock  price  and  a  lot 
of  cash  in  the  bank,  we  can  do  it  if 
we  choose,  but  we  haven’t  seen  any 
acquisition  that  makes  sense. 
We’ve  found  that  acquisitions  fall 
into  two  classes.  One  is  a  troubled 
company. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  have  the 
management  time  to  deal  with  the 
turnaround  of  a  troubled  company. 
Second,  there  are  small  companies 
with  good  product  lines  that  are 
run  by  entrepreneurs  who  make 
the  company  successful. 

We’ve  found  in  several  cases 
that  the  small  company’s  corporate 
culture  was  so  different  from  ours 
that  the  people  who  made  the  com¬ 
pany  go  would  not  fit  into  our  orga¬ 
nization.  If  we  did  buy  the  compa¬ 
ny,  we  would  end  up  losing  a  lot  of 
what  we  were  buying.  We  made  one 
small  acquisition  several  years  ago 
and  sold  it  a  year  and  a  half  later. 
We  are  continuing  to  look,  and  if 
the  right  opportunity  comes  along, 
we  will  take  it. 


What  would  be  the  right  opportu¬ 
nity? 

Obviously,  we  are  not  going  to 
move  into  the  computer,  PBX  or 
telephone  business.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  other  products  we  con¬ 
nect  to  that  our  customers  would 
buy  from  us  if  we  made  them  avail¬ 
able. 

What  percentage  of  Timeplex’s 
overall  revenue  does  T-l  supply? 

In  our  last  fiscal  year,  our  T-l  of¬ 
ferings  made  up  a  majority  of  our 
revenue,  and  for  the  last  two  years, 
it  has  been  our  most  important 
product  line.  Our  statistical  multi¬ 
plexer  business  and  that  industry 
in  general  both  declined  last  year. 

Why  do  you  think  the  statistical 


multiplexer  market  is  declining? 

Customers  are  so  interested  in  T-l 
that  they  have  been  dedicating  all 
of  their  resources  to  developing  T-l 
networks  and  ignoring  lower  speed 
networks.  Also,  the  statistical  mul¬ 
tiplexer  business  has  become  ex¬ 
tremely  crowded  and  price-compet¬ 
itive.  Each  new  company  comes 
away  with  2%,  3%,  maybe  4%  of 
the  market.  Five  new  companies 
would  take  all  of  the  market 
growth.  Couple  that  scenario  with 
price  competition  and  revenue 
doesn’t  grow  at  all  or  it  decreases. 

What  is  the  company  doing  to  in¬ 
crease  its  share  in  the  packet  as¬ 
sembler/disassembler  business? 

A  few  months  ago,  Timeplex  an¬ 
nounced  its  first  set  of  products 


with  full  switching  capability.  The 
announcement,  which  was  made  in 
Europe,  included  a  line  of  packet 
switches.  The  products  were  not  re¬ 
leased  in  the  U.S.  and  will  not  be  re¬ 
leased  here  for  the  near  term.  Con¬ 
nectivity  to  public  packet  networks 
is  more  widely  available  in  Europe 
than  in  the  U.S.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  we  will  announce  those 
products  in  the  U.S. 

How  important  is  the  internation¬ 
al  market  to  Timeplex? 

Last  year,  our  international  busi¬ 
ness  supplied  34%  of  our  total  reve¬ 
nues,  and  it  grew  a  little  faster  than 
the  company  overall.  Most  of  our 
large  users  are  multinational. 

Timeplex  has  been  talking  about 
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a  new  network  management  pack¬ 
age.  What  capabilities  will  that 
package  have? 

Our  next  network  management  sys¬ 
tem,  Unified  Network  Management 
System,  will  manage  other  devices 
connected  to  our  multiplexers. 
Some  of  these  products  will  be  man¬ 
ufactured  by  us;  others  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  different  companies.  For 
example,  we  make  a  product  that 
acts  as  a  T-l  hub  and  switches  up  to 
132  T-l  lines.  That  will  be  brought 
under  UNMS.  We  are  working  with 
other  vendors  to  bring  their  prod¬ 
ucts  under  the  UNMS  umbrella. 

Is  this  product  competing  with 
IBM’s  Netview? 

We  worked  closely  with  IBM  on  the 
Netview  concept.  We  want  our  cus¬ 


tomers  to  choose  how  they  want  to 
run  their  networks.  One  finds  vary¬ 
ing  preferences  for  the  highest 
point  of  network  management  visi¬ 
bility  at  different  companies.  In  big 
IBM  shops,  customers  may  feel 
most  comfortable  with  a  Netview 
terminal  as  the  high  visibility 
point.  That’s  fine  with  us.  In  shops 
where  the  telecommunications 
manager  runs  the  network,  the 
company  may  opt  for  UNMS.  In 
terms  of  dollars,  network  manage¬ 
ment  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
total  network  cost.  We  don’t  care  if 
we  sell  our  network  management 
package  or  a  low-cost  software 
package  that  transmits  data  to  a 
Netview  Systems  Network  Archi¬ 
tecture  console. 

Are  any  of  your  users  interested 


in  T-3  services? 

Yes,  point-to-point  fiber  is  becom¬ 
ing  available  in  many  locations  and 
some  users  are  already  working 
with  T-3.  They  own  or  lease  a  right- 
of-way  and  put  in  their  own  fiber. 
In  Manhattan,  a  number  of  carriers 
are  starting  to  offer  fiber  between 
office  buildings. 

T-3  is  very  cost-effective.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  T-3  line  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  costs  as 
much  as  3Vi  T-l  lines,  yet  a  T-3  line 
has  the  capacity  of  28  T-l  lines. 
That  T-3  line  costs  $538,000  a  year, 
so  only  large  users  have  enough 
traffic  to  justify  it. 

How  widespread  will  T-3  services 
become? 

T-3  will  not  be  ubiquitous  like  T-l 


Proven 

success. 


After  all, success  is  what 
.you're  after. 

And  since  a  private  corporate 
network  is  no  small  investment,  you'll 
want  to  look  carefully  before  you  leap. 

You'll  want  to  be  sure  your  invest¬ 
ment  yields  substantially  improved 
information  control  and  uptime  per¬ 
formance.  And,  since  profitability  is  the 
bottom  line,  you'll  want  to  be  sure 
you  achieve  rapid  payback. 

N.E.T.  is  in  the  business  of  success. 

We  realized  from  the  start  that  our 
destiny,  and  the  destinies  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  were  one  and  the  same. 

That's  why  we  set  out  to  give  our 
customers  the  capability,  the  compati¬ 
bility  and  the  reliability  they  need  to 
stay  ahead  of  their  competition.  That's 
why  we  set  out  to  offer  the  most  flexible 
architecture  on  the  market,  to  fit  each 
company’s  individual  requirements 
and  future  needs. 

Equally  important,  N.E.T.  saw 
service  as  integral  to  customer  success. 
That’s  why  N.E.T.  puts  more  emphasis, 
including  more  investment,  in 
customer  service. 

The  success  of  our  customers  is  the 
best  advertisement  we  could  ask  for. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  customer  who 
told  Network  World  that  his  N.E.T. 'll 
network  system  was  "the  most 
reliable  piece  of  communications 


equipment”  his  company  had  ever 
owned. 

If  you’re  out  to  shape  and  control 
your  company’s  telecommunications 
and  data  destiny  (and  costs),  then  N.E.T. 
invites  you  to  look,  listen,  and  compare. 

We  certainly  aren’t  the  only 
company  that  promises  you  consoli¬ 
dated  voice  and  data  traffic  in  a 
manageable,  relia  ble  communications 
system.  But  we  may  be  the  only  one 
that  can  prove  it. 

Here's  what  puts  N.E.T. 
customers  ahead: 

Performance.  Your  business  functions 
more  effectively.  N.E.T.  significantly 
increases  the  operational  performance 
of  your  communications— data,  voice 
and  video. 

Compatibility.  With  existing 
communications  standards.  With 
emerging  communication  standards. 
And  with  all  the  major  T1  common 
carriers. 

Reliability.  N.ET's  designed-in 
nonstop  redundancy  and  an  intelligent, 
self-healing  architecture  assure  you 
that  your  critical  applications  have 
higher  availabilility— the  true  measure 
of  reliability. 

Service.  From  network  planning 
and  design  to  our  24-hour-a-day,  seven- 
day-a-week  Technical  Assistance 
Center,  N.E.T.  gives  you  the  total  support 


that  makes  building  a  private  corporate 
network  practical. 

Proven  Success.  Over  thirty  major 
U.S.  companies  and  institutions  are  now 
reaping  the  benefits  of  installed  N.E.T. 
networks. 

We  invite  you  to  find  out  more. 

Call  for  this  free  brochure: 
1-800-232-5599,  Ask  for  dept  N37 
In  California:  1-800-227-5445, 

Ask  for  dept  N37 
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Network  Equipment  Technologies  has  applied  fora  trademark  for  Network  Equipment  Technologies. 


or  56K  bit/sec  lines.  In  five  years, 
T-3  will  be  available  in  large  metro¬ 
politan  cities,  cities  that  are  big 
enough  to  support  National  Foot¬ 
ball  League  teams.  I  think  that 
groups  of  users  may  lease  a  T-3  line 
and  share  it. 

Consultants  have  talked  about 
items  such  as  shared  tenant  ser¬ 
vices,  which  have  flopped.  Shared 
transmission  facilities  are  cost-ef¬ 
fective,  and  they  are  easy  to  imple¬ 
ment.  □ 


Netview  from  page  13 
and  the  focal  point  of  the  network. 
They  allow  any  device  or  product 
to  be  controlled  by  a  focal  point. 
This  capability  is  becoming  ex¬ 
tremely  important  because  manag¬ 
ers  of  large  networks  want  to  build 
multitechnology,  multivendor  net¬ 
works,  but  they  also  require  a  cen¬ 
tral  control  point. 

There  are  several  examples  of 
service  point  products.  Netview/ 
PC  provides  an  open  application 
program  interface  that  can  be  used 
by  any  network  component  to  pass 
diagnostic  and  management  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  focal  point.  The  IBM 
Token-Ring  Manager  brings  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  into  the  Open  Network 
Management  fold. 

Hidden  beneath  all  these  net 
management  products  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  new  technology.  The  technol¬ 
ogy  is  an  extension  to  SNA  called 
SNA  Management  Services.  Capa¬ 
bilities  provided  by  Open  Network 
Management  are  based  on  SNA 
Management  Services.  SNA  Man¬ 
agement  Services  is  a  formal,  pub¬ 
lished  architecture  that  describes 
needed  data  structures  and  proto¬ 
cols.  This  architecture  is  important 
to  systems  manufacturers  who 
build  SNA-compatible  products  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  another  set  of  re¬ 
quirements  for  SNA  compatibility. 

It’s  also  important  to  note  that 
this  scheme  broadens  the  scope  of 
network  management.  Network 
management  now  includes  not  only 
the  detection  and  correction  of  low- 
level  problems  like  data  link  errors 
and  modem  failures  but  also  con¬ 
trol  of  distributed  applications. 
Network  management  now  in¬ 
cludes  diagnosis  of  SNA  protocol 
logic  and  the  reporting  of  applica¬ 
tion-level  errors. 

In  a  distributed  processing  envi¬ 
ronment,  applications  may  be  split 
across  the  network.  Part  of  an  ap¬ 
plication  may  run  in  New  York, 
while  its  counterpart  runs  in  Lon¬ 
don.  When  an  application-level  er¬ 
ror  occurs,  it  must  be  reported  to 
the  focal  point,  so  it  can  fix  the 
problem. 

Open  Network  Management  will 
be  critical  in  hybrid  networks. 
Even  IBM  is  talking  about  support¬ 
ing  mixed  protocols  such  as  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  (OSI)  and 
SNA  on  one  network.  Open  Net¬ 
work  Management  service  points 
will  be  used  to  funnel  diagnostic 
data  from  OSI  components  to  Net- 
view.  The  same  scheme  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  for  local-area  networks,  mul¬ 
tiplexers  and  private  branch 
exchanges.  With  Open  Communica¬ 
tions  Architectures,  IBM  is  laying 
the  groundwork  for  management  of 
future  hybrid  networks.  □ 


ON  AT&T’S  “HIGHWAY  3B” 
THERE  ARE  NO  LIMITS  ON  WHERE 
YOU  CAN  GO  WITH  COMPUTERS. 


Like  it  or  not,  the  multi-system  environment 
is  here  to  stay.  Mainframes  will  be  mainframes. 
PCs  will  continue  to  proliferate  like  mosquitoes. 
And  user  needs  will  change  every  day. 

It  is  high  time  somebody  created  a  family  of 
computers  for  an  evolving  mixed-system  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  time  is  now.  The  “somebody” 
is  AT&T. 

Our  3B  computer  family  is  among  the  first 
to  blend  the  technologies  of  data  processing  and 
communications.  Result:  a  unique 
ability  to  distribute  processing 


power  across  system  lines, 
from  user  to  user,  desktop  to  department, 
and  department  to  mainframe. 

AT&T’s  3Bs  are  easily  linked  up  to  IBM* 
mainframes  and  down  to  any  combination  of 
terminals,  peripherals,  and  MS-DOS**  PCs. 
The  idea  is  to  open  communication  between 


COMPUTERS  WITH  THE  FUTURE  BUILT  IH 

3B2/310.  Supports  up  to  14  users,  18  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.1  MIPS,  32  bits  at  a 
time.  All  3Bs  are  32-bit  machines.  Storage:  86MB  internal  hard  disk;  up  to 
516MB  with  Expansion  Modules. 

3B2/400.  Supports  10  to  25  users,  46  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.1  MIPS.  Storage: 
172MB  internal,  to  860MB  with  Expansion  Modules. 

3B2  XM.  Expansion  Module  adds  23MB  cartridge  tape  storage  and/or  30  to 
72MB  hard  disk  storage. 

3B15.  Serves  16  to  60  users,  128  RS232C  ports.  Speed:  1.6  MIPS.  Supports  8 
drives,  with  maximum  storage  of  2.7  gigabytes. 

Not  shown:  Other  members  of  AT&T’s  3B  computer  family  serve  up  to  100  users, 
across  a  wide  range  of  business  needs  and  environmental  conditions. 
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systems— without  forcing  users  to  give  up 
the  applications  they  know  and  trust. 

In  most  offices,  the  effect  on  productivity 
is  electric. 


rr 


THESE  GUYS  THINK  OF  EVERYTHING 

The  3B’s  role  in  a  distributed  data  process¬ 
ing  environment  can  grow  and  change  as  your 
business  evolves.  For  starters,  UNIX™  System 
V  permits  the  same  software  to  run  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  machines,  protecting  your  investment 
in  applications  and  user  training. 

On  the  hardware  side,  the  whole  3B  family 
is  like  a  big  set  of  building  blocks.  Everything 
is  modular.  A  system  of  feature  cards  and 
interfaces  makes  it  easy  to  add  functions  or 
peripherals.  Or  add  users.  Or  boost  perform¬ 
ance.  Or  all  of  the  above— in  any  order,  at  your 
own  pace. 

Example:  A  3B  “starter”  system  that  is  cost- 
efficient  fqr  6  users  can  easily  grow  to  serve  60 
users— and  more— with  the  same  efficiency. 

By  networking  3B  to  3B  you  can  support 
thousands  of  users— like  adding  beads  to 
a  string. 


Whether  those  “beads”  are  down  the  hall 
or  an  ocean  away,  AT&T’s  networking  tools  can 
swiftly  unite  them  all  into  a  single,  flexible, 
responsive  system. 

WHERE  ARE  YOU  GOING? 

AT&T’s  3B  family  was  created  as  a  family  to 
enhance  the  systems  you  have  today,  without 
imposing  limits  on  where  you  can  go  tomorrow. 

Ibu  can  start  with  the  pieces  you  need  to 
solve  today’s  problem:  linking  mainframe  and 
desktop,  say;  or  pulling  together  a  department. 
As  your  needs  and  ambitions  change,  so 
can  your  system.  AT&T  makes  the  pieces  fit. 

To  learn  how  much  we  can  do  for  your  com¬ 
pany  today,  and  how  far  we  can  take  you 
tomorrow,  please  contact  your  AT&T  Account 
Executive,  authorized  supplier,  or  telephone 
1800247-1212. 

*IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

**MS-DOS  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 
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The  right  choice. 


Introducing  MICOM  MODEM  Dial  Series. 

Stop  pur  computer 

from  making 


dirtydaone  jzalk 


Dirty  commu¬ 
nications  don't 


]ust  upset  net¬ 
works,  they 
upset  people. 
MICOM  s  Dial  Series 
modems  keep  data  transmissions  clean  and  error-free 
thanks  to  MNP,™Microcom  Networking  Protocol. 


Automatic  flow  control  and 
data  buffering  means  your 
MICOM  MODEM  will  always 
interface  at  2400  bps,  regard-  ^ 
less  of  its  real  operating  speed.  A 


MICOM  Systems,  Inc.,  4100  Los  Angeles 
Avenue,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100. 
Europe: UK  (44)  (635)  832441. 

Int'LUSA  (1)  (805)  583-8600. 

Smartmodem  is  a  trademark  of  Hayes  Microcomputer 
Products,  Inc.  MNP  is  a  trademark  of  Microcom. 


The  only  thing  dirtier  than  the 
communications  transmitted  by 
some  modems  is  the  language 
used  by  datacomm  managers  who 
have  to  use  them. 

Not  to  worry.  MICOM  can  give 
you  leased  line  quality  and  perform¬ 
ance  in  a  2400  bps  dial-up  modem. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  reliable 
modems  that  speed  data  transfer 
between  PCs,  terminals,  and  host  sys¬ 
tems,  look  no  further. 

MICOM's  Dial  Series  is  compatible 
with  all  popular  standards,  including  Bell 
212/103  and  CCITT  V22/V22bis.  And  since 
they  include 
the  Hayes  AT 


Smartmodem1 
command  set, 
they're  also 
compatible 
with  vir¬ 
tually  all 
popular  com- 
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munication  software. 

But  that's  just  the  beginning.  Each  call  can  be 
monitored  via  status  messages  on  your  PC  or 
on  an  integral  speaker.  Automatic  data-to-voice 
switching  eliminates  repetitive  dialing.  Data  dis¬ 
ruption  on  multiline  phones  is  automatically 
prevented.  And  all  configuration  data  is  safe¬ 
guarded  in  non-volatile  memory. 

That  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  MICOM 
understands  what  datacomm  managers  go  through 
every  day.  To  see  what  we  mean,  just  call  us  toll  free 
for  applications  assistance. 

We  know  you  don't  need  headaches.  So  we 
don't  cause  them.  Clean  and  simple. 

1-800-MICOM-US 


DATACOMM  BY 


More  ways  to  help  computers  do  more. 
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u  Privacy  legislation  affects  the  computerized  col¬ 
lection,  maintenance  and  transfer  of  personal  informa¬ 
tion.  Five  major  federal  information  privacy  statutes 
exist  as  law:  the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act,  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act,  the  Privacy  Action  of  1974,  the 
Family  Education  Right  and  Privacy  Act  and  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978. 

From  Computer  Security  Handbook, 
Strategies  and  Techniques  for 
Preventing  Data  Loss  or  Theft 
By  Rolf  Moulton,  1986,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Performance  evaluations 


Performance  evaluations  (PE)  are  used  In  virtually  every  organiza¬ 
tion  of  more  than  fifty  people.  If  your  department  does  not  use  per¬ 
formance  evaluations,  now  is  the  time  to  initiate  them. 


1.  PEs  confirm  or  correct  past  behavior.  Your  staff  may  be  hon¬ 
estly  unaware  that  their  work  is  below  par  (or  excellent,  for  that 
matter)  unless  you  tell  them. 

2.  PEs  provide  an  opportunity  for  communication,  and  commu¬ 
nication  is  essential  to  your  success.  If  you  manage  a  large  depart¬ 
ment,  you  may  rarely  see  some  of  your  staff.  Recognition  for  work 
contributed  —  superior  or  barely  average  —  is  essential  to  moti¬ 
vating  your  staff. 

3.  PEs  provide  a  record  of  your  judgement,  your  communication 
and  your  employee’s  mutual  agreement.  Without  documentation, 
you  may  be  able  to  convince  the  powers  that  be  that  someone  de¬ 
serves  a  promotion.  Without  documentation,  you’ll  never  be  able  to 
convince  them  (nor  should  you)  that  he  or  she  should  be  demoted 
or  fired.  Objective  information  protects  all  of  you. 

4.  PEs  provide  the  most  common  basis  for  salary  increases  or 
for  nonmonetary  rewards  where  preset  salary  scales  exist. 


SOURCE:  JOAN  IACONETTI  AND  PATRICK  O'HARA,  FIRST-TIME  MANAGER 


►  MANAGERS  SURVEY 


Business  savvy: 
the  right  stuff 

Study  shows  less  concern  for  technology. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


Like  their  MIS  counterparts,  communi¬ 
cations  managers  are  relying  increasingly 
on  their  business  skills  rather  than  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  to  give  their  companies  a  com¬ 
petitive  advantage. 

According  to  a  recently  compiled  survey 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The  Association  for  Systems 
Management  (ASM)  Cooperation 
Committee  has  arranged  for 
ASM  members  to  have  access  to 
the  Data  Processing  Management 
Association  Legislative  Net¬ 
work.  The  network  provides 
members  with  representation  on 
key  issues  before  Congress  and 
the  various  state  legislatures  by 
updating  pending  legislative  and 
regulatory  activity. 

For  more  information,  contact 
ASM  International  Headquar¬ 
ters,  24587  Bagley  Road,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44138. 


The  Corporation  for  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  (COS)  will  extend  its  cur¬ 
rent  membership  fee  structure 
from  Oct.  15,  1986  to  Dec.  31, 
1987.  For  firms  joining  COS  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  1986,  first- 
year  membership  fees  and  fund¬ 
ing  amounts  under  research  and 
development  agreements  will  be 
considered  paid  through  1987. 

The  annual  membership  fee 
for  all  COS  members  is  $25,000. 
Research  members  pay  an  annu¬ 
al  research  fee  of  $25,000,  senior 
research  members  pay  $175,000. 

After  Dec.  31,  1987,  the  re¬ 


search  member  fee  will  increase 
to  $50,000,  the  senior  research 
member  fee  will  increase  to 
$375,000. 

Panelists  will  discuss  how 
end-user  training  occurs  in  orga¬ 
nizations,  trends  in  training  and 
the  role  of  outside  training  firms 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Management  of  Professional 
Computing,  at  11:30  a.m.,  Nov. 
21,  at  Anthony’s  Pier  IV  in  Bos¬ 
ton. 

For  more  information,  contact 
the  society  at  (617)  266-6800.  □ 


GUIDELINES 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


Managers  must  have  an  outside  eye 


Communications  managers  can’t  remain 
very  effective  in  their  positions  without  a 
well-developed  sense  of  irony.  The  struggle  to 
identify,  establish  and  enforce  communications 
compatibility  and  equipment  standards  repre¬ 
sents  an  acknowledged  Sisyphean  task. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  devices  to  communicate  on  the  in¬ 
tracorporate  network.  What  is  often  missed  in 
this  process  is  the  increasing  user  demand  to 
connect  to  extracorporate  data  bases  or  ser¬ 
vices  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Without 
proper  management  in  this  area,  the  slide  into 
communications  chaos  is  assured. 

An  integral  part  of  the  information  age  has 
been  the  rapid  rise  of  specialized  data  services 
that  market  themselves  to  esoteric  profession¬ 
al  segments  of  an  organization.  There  are  ac¬ 
counting  and  investment  services,  accesses  to 
various  brokerages  and  market  data  bases,  le¬ 
gal  opinion  services,  actuarial  services  and,  of 

Schmall  is  network  systems  manager  for  an 
insurance  holding  company. 


course,  even  specialized  data  bases  to  help 
communications  technicians  design  and  model 
voice  and  data  networks.  It’s  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  communications  department  to 
keep  up-to-date  and  aware  of  all  the  various 
possible  agencies  with  which  users  may  have  a 
desire  to  conduct  business. 

But  the  individual  departments  are  aware 
of  these  possible  connections  and  have  taken 
independent  action  to  access  these  services.  In 
short  order,  an  ungoverned  proliferation  of 
special  terminals,  modems  and  dial-up  ar¬ 
rangements  to  access  these  extracorporate  net¬ 
works  will  give  the  communications  manager  a 
major  challenge. 

It  wasn’t  always  so.  In  the  recent  past,  non¬ 
technical  users  were  forced  to  ask  for  the  com¬ 
munications  department’s  help  in  arranging 
for  these  connections.  Most  users  had  no  con¬ 
cept  of  what  a  modem  was  nor  any  clue  as  to 
where  to  obtain  one.  Dial-up  data  had  a  sense 
Of  mystery  to  most  potential  customers.  To¬ 
day,  much  of  the  technical  intimidation  has 

See  Extracorporate  page  20 


of  MIS  managers  from  Arthur  Andersen  & 
Co.,  the  giant  Chicago-based  consulting 
firm,  nearly  85%  of  the  120  information 
systems  executives  polled  said  they 
viewed  themselves  as  business  profession¬ 
als  first  and  technical  professionals  sec¬ 
ond. 

In  discussing  areas  of  concern  to  them, 
information  systems  executives  cited  the 
importance  of  keeping  up-to-date  with 
technological  advances.  But  they  also  fo¬ 
cused  on  broader  business  issues,  such  as 
translating  information  technology  into  a 
competitive  edge.  There  appears  to  be 
emerging  a  new  breed  of  managers  that  is 
leading  communications  and  information 
systems  departments  beyond  their  tradi¬ 
tional  role  as  support  services. 

In  interviews  with  communications 
managers,  Network  World  found  similar 
themes.  Robert  Woody ard,  communica¬ 
tions  manager  at  Atlanta-based  Delta  Air 
Lines,  agreed  that  business  savvy  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  important  than  technical  know¬ 
how.  “How  you  manage  communications 
affects  the  whole  corporation,”  he  said. 
“As  a  communications  manager,  you’re 
dealing  with  a  very  technical  subject,  but 
you  also  have  to  manage  it  as  you  would  a 
business.”  Woodyard  is  responsible  for  all 
voice  and  data  communications,  in-house 
support  and  other  communications  sys¬ 
tems  for  Delta. 

Airlines  used  communications  as  a  stra¬ 
tegic  weapon  before  the  concept  became  a 
buzzword,  Woodyard  said.  “Communica¬ 
tions  has  become  an  asset,”  he  said.  “We’re 
dealing  in  a  very  perishable  commodity  — 
an  airline  seat.  If  you  don’t  fill  it  and  the 
plane  leaves,  you’ll  never  get  it  back.  Con¬ 
sequently,  our  performance  is  critical.” 

Another  manager  sees  the  technical-to- 
business  shift  from  a  different  perspective. 
Larry  Stouder,  information  center  manager 
for  New  York-based  Continental  Grain  Co., 
has  worked  in  both  the  company’s  finance 
department  and  its  information  center. 
Stouder  supervises  personal  computer 
networking  and  office  automation  systems. 

People  from  MIS  departments  usually 
learn  about  business  in  an  MBA  program, 
Stouder  said.  With  his  business  experience, 
Stouder  said  he  has  a  good  perspective  on 
how  business  people  think  and  under¬ 
stands  what  their  business  needs  are. 

“Communications  managers  carry  the 
burden  of  technology  while  sorting  out  the 
competitive  advantage  angle,”  according 
to  Melvyn  Bergstein,  one  of  the  Andersen 
study’s  authors  and  managing  director  of 
that  group’s  Technical  Services  Organiza¬ 
tion.  “In  addition,  it  is  difficult  for  a  com- 
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Extracorporate  from  page  19 
disappeared.  Many  users  are  self- 
taught  data  communications  tech¬ 
nicians  from  their  home  personal 
computer  experiences.  Therefore, 
they  have  no  compelling  reason  to 
involve  the  communications  de¬ 
partment  in  the  ordering  or  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  special  access  to  these 
extracorporate  networks.  The 
eventual  consequence  of  this  new¬ 
found  independence,  however,  is 
serious  trouble  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  first  sign 

The  first  sign  of  impending  dis¬ 
organization  is  the  steady  emer¬ 
gence  of  various  modems,  terminals 
and  special  dial  access  equipment. 
Left  to  their  own  discretionary  de¬ 


cisions,  independent  departments 
will  no  doubt  accumulate  an  im¬ 
pressive  variety  of  types  and 
stripes  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment. 


One  may  be  equally  assured  that 
the  concept  of  pooling  lines,  mo¬ 
dems,  terminals  or  teleprinters  will 
not  dawn  on  anyone.  The  predict¬ 
able  result:  a  combined,  excessive 


CCLeft  to  their  own  discretionary 
decisions,  independent  departments 
will  no  doubt  accumulate  an 
impressive  variety  of  types  and 
stripes  of  communications 
equipment.  » 
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There’s  been  a  lot  of  talk  by  vendors  about  their  small-sized 
data  switches . . .  talk  about  features,  talk  about  quality  and 
talk  about  reliability ...  but  in  the  end  mostly  just  cheap  talk. 

Gandalf’s  talking  a  different  story.  With  the  new  PACX  200,  we’ve  taken 
the  technology  of  the  most  sophisticated  data  networking  product  on  the 
market— the  PACX  2000  —  and  reduced  its  size.  But  that’s  the  only 
thing  we’ve  reduced.  The  capabilities  of  the  PACX  200  are  just  as 
comprehensive  as  its  big  brother.  PACX  200  can  provide  you  with: 

■  Connectivity  among  your  terminals,  PCs,  printers,  word 
processors,  minis  and  mainframes  upon  command 
Versatility  that  allows  you  to  use  products  from  different  vendors 
Management  capability  for  you  to  control  and  configure  your 
entire  communications  network 

■  A  list  of  additional  features  that  will  leave  the  competition  talking 
to  themselves 

By  the  way,  size  is  not  the  only  thing  we’ve  reduced . . .  we’ve  reduced 
price,  too.  With  PACX  200  you  get  the  highest  performance  at  the 
lowest  cost  per  connection  of  any  small  data  switch  on  the  market! 

So,  If  you  want  a  lot  of  talk,  talk  to  the  competition.  If  you  want 
to  communicate,  talk  to  Qandalf.  (312)  541-6060 
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Nobody  knows  networking  like  Gandaff 


expenditure  of  capital  for  too  much 
equipment,  scant  chance  of  compo¬ 
nent  interchangeability  and  no 
hope  for  an  organized  maintenance 
program. 

But  wait.  It  gets  worse.  If  these 
users  decide  to  dial  through  the  or¬ 
ganization’s  PBX  to  access  these 
outside  services,  it  won’t  take  long 
to  adversely  impact  the  company’s 
voice  traffic.  Long  data  calls  will 
occupy  outdial  trunks  beyond  ex¬ 
pected  limits.  The  unanticipated 
hundred  call  seconds  load  of  these 
lingering  connections  can  greatly 
fatigue  many  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  dismal 
scenario  from  becoming  a  bleak  re¬ 
ality,  the  communications  manager 
has  to  apply  the  same  rigorous 
principles  of  organizing  and  direct¬ 
ing  this  function  that  are  used  in 
intracompany  connectivity. 

First,  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
all  departments’  current  or  planned 
external  data  access  operations 
must  be  compiled,  analyzed  and  re¬ 
sponded  to.  That  response  is  a  plan 
comprising  standards  in  equipment 
selection,  pooling  arrangements 
and  ideal  access  rules. 

Project  positive  role 

In  its  articulation  of  this  plan, 
the  communications  department 
needs  to  project  a  positive  role  as 
facilitator  and  cost  cutter.  There  is 
a  distinct  danger  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  might  be  perceived  as  an 
avenging,  wounded  bureaucratic 
beast  ready  to  punish  those  who 
had  the  temerity  to  circumvent  its 
approval  process. 

Careful  attention  to  user  needs 
in  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
that  results  in  a  coherent  and  cost- 
efficient  operation  will  be  the  final 
test  of  success. 

Communications  planning  must 
embrace  all  facets  of  the  served 
community’s  information  transfer 
needs. 

By  including  the  growing  re¬ 
quirement  for  access  to  outside 
data  sources  in  this  arena,  manag¬ 
ers  will  make  significant  progress 
in  a  neglected  area.O 
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munications  manager  to  talk  about 
very  expensive  technology  to  exec¬ 
utive  management.” 

Ideally,  information  system 
managers  and  executive  manage¬ 
ment  will  work  together  to  inte¬ 
grate  information  technology  and 
business  strategy,  Bergstein  said. 
But  information  systems  execu¬ 
tives  still  have  problems  getting 
support  and  direction  from  senior 
management,  he  added. 

The  executives  polled  also  real¬ 
ize  they  will  need  high-level  sup¬ 
port  when  they  integrate  office 
automation,  information  process¬ 
ing  and  telecommunications.  They 
said  the  greatest  barrier  to  that  in¬ 
tegration  is  incompatible  multiven¬ 
dor  hardware  and  software  and  a 
lack  of  industry  standards. 

Copies  of  the  summary  brochure 
on  “The  Changing  Shape  of  MIS” 
are  available  from  Richard  Deabel, 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  43rd  St. 
Distribution  Center,  1330  W.  43rd 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  60609.  □ 
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Third  Localnet  conference 

Nearly  6,000  visitors  and  some  80  exhibitors  are  expected  to  be  in  at¬ 
tendance  as  the  third  Localnet  conference  gets  under  way  next  week  at 
the  Moscone  Center  in  San  Francisco,  according  to  show  sponsor  Online 
International,  Inc.  Among  the  show’s  scheduled  speakers  are  Charlie 
Bass,  co-founder  of  Ungerman-Bass,  Inc.;  Sytek,  Inc.  Chairman  Mike 
Pliner;  and  Ray  Noorda,  president  of  Novell,  Inc.  Sessions  will  focus  on  a 
spectrum  of  local  networking  issues,  including  token-ring  technology, 
factory  automation,  micro-to-mainframe  links  and  fiber  optics. 


Personal  computer  network 
shipment  forecast* 


mill 
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*  PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION  PROVIDED  BY  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


►  UPGRADE  UPDATE 

Proteon  soups  up 
its  low-end  LAN 

Access  unit  to  allow  remote  reconfiguration. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


NATICK,  Mass.  —  Proteon;  Inc.,  one  of 
the  top  manufacturers  of  token-passing 
ring  local-area  networks,  based  here,  plans 
to  break  away  from  a  voracious  pack  of 
network  vendors  by  embellishing  its  low- 
end  offering  with  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities. 

Proteon  will  demonstrate  at  the  Com¬ 
dex/Fall  ’86  conference  today,  in  Las  Ve¬ 


gas,  Nev.,  a  new  ProNet  4  multistation  net¬ 
work  access  unit  that  can  be  reconfigured 
remotely.  The  ProNet  4  multistation  access 
unit  will  enable  a  network  manager  to  add 
or  delete  network  stations  to  the  IBM-com¬ 
patible  4M  bit/sec  token-ring  net  without 
taking  it  down,  according  to  Howard  Sal- 
wen,  Proteon’s  chairman  of  the  board. 

As  with  Proteon’s  existing  multistation 
access  units,  the  new  unit  is  capable  of  by¬ 
passing  network  ports  in  the  event  of  a  net- 

See  ProNet  page  22 


►  BRIDGE  COMMUNICATIONS 

VAX  links  to  TCP/IP  out 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Bridge  Communications,  Inc.  last 
week  introduced  two  Ethernet  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  servers  designed 
to  link  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  processors  with  equipment 
running  the  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol  (TCP/ 
IP). 

The  company’s  Integrated  VAX 
Ethernet  Communications  Server 
(IVECS)  TCP/IP,  a  single-board 
Unibus  server,  and  the  CS/200- 
TCP/IP,  a  briefcase-sized  server 
supporting  four  to  10  terminals  or 
peripherals,  run  high-level  TCP/IP 
protocols.  The  servers  support 
communications  between  termi¬ 
nals,  VAXs  and  TCP/IP-based 
workstations.  TCP/IP  is  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  standard  protocol 
that  is  incorporated  in  the  Unix  op¬ 
erating  system. 

The  IVECS-TCP/IP  board  plugs 
into  a  VAX  Unibus  slot  and  emu¬ 
lates  up  to  six  DEC  DMF  32  I/O  con¬ 
troller  cards  while  establishing  a 
direct  connection  to  Ethernet. 

The  product  can  be  used  in  a 
VAX  running  the  VMS,  Unix  or  Ul- 
trix  operating  system.  Ultrix  is  a 
DEC  implementation  of  Unix. 

IVECS-TCP/IP  attaches  directly 
to  Ethernet  via  a  transceiver,  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  an  external 
server  and  cabling.  The  server  uses 
a  12-MHz  Motorola,  Inc.  68000  mi¬ 
croprocessor,  an  Advanced  Micro 
Devices,  Inc.  Lance  Ethernet  con¬ 
troller  chip,  lM-byte  random-ac¬ 


cess  memory  and  a  microcoded  bit- 
slice  emulation  of  the  DMF  32 
interface.  It  performs  all  protocol 
processing. 

The  CS-200-TCP/IP  can  act  as  a 
terminal  server  as  well  as  a  host, 
personal  computer,  printer  and  mo¬ 
dem  server  for  devices  without  in¬ 
tegral  TCP/IP  support.  Individual 
ports  can  be  configured  to  support 
asynchronous  or  Binary  Synchro¬ 
nous  Communications  devices.  The 
unit  allows  multiple  simultaneous 
open  sessions  of  up  to  40  sessions 
per  server  and  eight  sessions  per 
port. 

The  CS/200-TCP/IP  and  IVECS- 
TCP  are  compatible  with  Bridge’s 
line  of  TCP/IP-based  Ethernet  com¬ 
munications  servers,  network  gate¬ 
ways  and  network  management 
servers. 

Software  is  loaded  into  both 
units  from  Bridge’s  NCS/150-TCP/ 
IP  network  control  server,  which 
functions  as  a  centralized  boot 
server. 

A  Bridge  spokesman  said  a  DEC 
user  can  connect  terminals  to  the 
CS/200  and  access  both  IVECS- 
equipped  VAXs  and  other  TCP/IP 
hosts,  such  as  a  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  workstation,  across  the  local 
net. 

The  IVECS-TCP/IP  costs  $5,900. 
The  CS/200-TCP/IP  costs  $2,600 
for  the  four-port  model  and  $2,800 
for  the  10-port  model.  There  is  a 
$750  software  license  fee  per  net¬ 
work  with  each  product. 

Bridge  Communications  Inc. , 
2081  Stierlin  Road,  Mountain 
View,  Calif.  94043  (415)  969-4400. 
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Information  centers  can 
run  the  local  net  store 


The  creation  of  information 
centers  should  lessen,  or 
even  eliminate,  many  of  the 
problems  MIS  managers  encoun¬ 
ter  as  they  labor  to  monitor  and 
coordinate  local  networking  ac¬ 
tivities  within  their  corpora¬ 
tions. 

The  information  center  con¬ 
cept  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  a  department  that  would 
help  users  implement  depart¬ 
mental  processing  systems. 
These  systems  would  provide 
users  with  local  data  processing 
and  communications  capabili¬ 
ties. 

The  information  center  staff 
would  track  all  computing  re¬ 
sources,  including  personal 
computers,  applications  soft¬ 
ware  and  peripheral  devices. 

MIS  managers  have  been 
faced  with  the  tall  task  of  coor¬ 
dinating  the  use  of  personal 
computers  and  local-area  net¬ 
works  for  many  years.  That 
task  has  often  been  a  frustrat¬ 
ing,  fruitless  one. 

Countless  corporations  have 
no  guidelines  for  the  purchase 
of  such  departmental  resources. 
Individual  managers  within  a 
single  company  have  gone  their 
own  ways  and  purchased  per¬ 
sonal  computers  and  local-area 
nets  with  their  department,  and 
not  the  corporation,  in  mind. 


The  task  of  managing  these 
diverse  data  domains  appears 
too  large  for  MIS  managers  to 
handle  alone. 

Scott  Haughdahl,  a  systems 
analyst  with  Minneapolis-based 
Architecture  Technology  Corp., 
said  many  MIS  managers’  hands 
are  tied. 

“One  would  hope  the  corpo¬ 
ration’s  MIS  department  could 
control  the  actions  of  the  com¬ 
panies’  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers,”  he  said. 

“But  there  is  little  MIS  can 
do  because  users  are  free  to  in¬ 
teract  amongst  themselves,”  he 
added. 

The  information  center  staff, 
with  its  archive  of  user  infor¬ 
mation,  would  relieve  MIS  of 
much  of  that  burden. 

Haughdahl  suggested  that 
each  of  the  company’s  depart¬ 
ments  that  uses  personal  com¬ 
puters  or  networking  gear  be 
required  to  report  regularly  to 
the  information  center  staff. 

This  would  establish  a  com¬ 
munications  path  between  the 
company’s  end  users  and  those 
responsible  for  DP  policy  and 
practice. 

The  creation  of  information 
centers  may  also  act  as  a  cata¬ 
lyst  to  the  formation  of  compa¬ 
ny  users  groups  comprising  end 
See  Centers  page  22 
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►  LAN  FILE  SERVERS 


Lancore  increases  server  storage 

New  products  take  bow  at  Comdex/Fall  ’ 86 . 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WESTLAKE  VILLAGE,  Calif.  — 
Lancore  Technologies,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  recently  it  increased  the 
storage  capacity  for  three  of  its  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  file  servers.  The 
firm  also  said  it  released  three  oth¬ 
er  file  servers  with  an  internal 
streaming  tape  back-up  system  and 
released  a  new  version  of  its  back¬ 
up  file  management  software.  The 


products  will  be  unveiled  officially 
at  Comdex/Fall  ’86  this  week. 

The  desktop  Core  150,  fault-tol¬ 
erant  Core  150FT  and  dual  disk 
Core  300T  file  servers’  storage  ca¬ 
pacity  was  increased  with  the  use 
of  enhanced  small  disk  interface 
(ESDI)  Winchester  disk  drives  and 
disk  controllers. 

The  Core  150’s  formatted  stor¬ 
age  went  to  144M  bytes,  while  the 
formatted  capacity  of  the  150FT 
was  upgraded  to  a  pair  of  150M- 


Excelan  Networking  Series 

Network  Users 

Complete 
Your  Connections 
with  Our  Full  Family  of 
Transceivers  and  Repeaters 


m  Off-the-Shelf  availability 
m  Ethernet/IEEE  802.3  compliant 
m  Transceivers  for  standard  and  thin  Ethernet  coax 
a  Adapters:  Amp  piercing,  N-type,  and  BNC 
a  Transceiver  multiplexer  for  clustered  connections 
a  Coax  repeaters 
a  Fiber  optic  repeaters 


For  all  the  details  to  suit  your  individual  needs, 
Call  800-EXCELAN  or  800-521-3526  in  Calif. 


EXCELAIM 

2180  Fortune  Drive  San  Jose,  California  95131  Fax  408-434-2310  Telex  176610 


byte  disks.  The  fault-tolerant  mod¬ 
el  automatically  duplicates  each 
file  stored  on  the  server  to  ensure 
continued  operation  in  the  case  of 
malfunction.  The  overall  formatted 
storage  for  the  dual-drive  Core 
300T  went  to  288M  bytes. 

Lancore  also  announced  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  streaming  tape  file 
back-up  system  for  the  Core  150, 
Core  150FT  and  Core  300T  file 
servers  was  increased  from  60M 
bytes  to  75M  bytes. 

The  firm  also  released  a  Core 
Plus  series  of  file  servers  that  offer 
an  internal  75M-byte  streaming 
tape  file  back-up  system.  Released 
in  the  series  are  the  Core  75  Plus, 
Core  75FT  Plus  and  Core  150T  Plus. 
The  units  also  feature  512K  of  in¬ 
ternal  random-access  memory  and 
either  an  8-MHz  or  a  10-MHz  Intel 
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work  node  or  workstation  failure. 
The  new  multistation  access  unit 
will  feature  a  fiber-optic  cable  in¬ 
terface  and  have  a  battery  backup 
that  will  support  configuration 
data  in  the  event  of  a  power  fail¬ 
ure,  Salwen  said.  Proteon  would 
not  enumerate  the  types  of  diag¬ 
nostic  tests  possible  with  the  new 
interface  unit. 

Preliminary  research  performed 
by  Framingham,  Mass. -based  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  (IDC)  ranks 
Proteon  as  the  third  largest  vendor 
of  terminal/systems  local  net¬ 
works.  IDC  describes  terminal/sys¬ 
tems  networks  as  those  used  in 
minicomputer  and  terminal  envi¬ 
ronments.  The  study  projects  that 
only  Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  Datapoint  Corp.’s  Arcnet 
will  have  larger  installed  bases  by 
year  end. 

Proteon  says  it  intends  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  product  early  next  year 
that  will  enable  computers  using 
Xerox  Corp.’s  Xerox  Network  Sys¬ 
tems  networking  protocol  to  hook 
to  ProNet  80,  its  80M  bit/sec  token¬ 
ring  network. 

Proteon  also  plans  to  beta  test  a 
product  that  will  enable  nodes  on  a 
DEC  Decnet  to  communicate  over  a 
ProNet  80  system.  The  ProNet  80 
can  connect  up  to  240  host  comput¬ 
ers  using  either  shielded  twisted¬ 
pair  wiring  or  fiber-optic  cable. 
Both  the  ProNet  4  and  ProNet  10 
can  transmit  data  over  the  IBM  Ca¬ 
bling  System,  shielded  twisted-pair 
wire,  coaxial  cable,  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble  or  infrared  links. 

Salwen  said  he  is  disappointed 
by  the  amount  of  time  required  to 
pound  out  standards  for  fiber-optic 
data  communications  products,  cit¬ 
ing  the  Fiber  Distributed  Data  In¬ 
terface  (FDDI)  specification  as  an 
example.  FDDI  is  an  emerging  stan¬ 
dard  for  100M  bit/sec  fiber-optic 
local  networks.  Salwen  says  that 
Proteon  and  other  vendors  of  fiber¬ 
optic  network  components  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  this  gear  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  usable  standards.  “We  are 


Corp.  80186  microprocessor  board. 
The  Plus  series  supports  utilities 
allowing  the  file  servers  to  operate 
with  Novell,  Inc.’s  Advanced 
NetWare,  IBM’s  PC  Net,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  MS  Net  and  3Com  Corp.’s 
3Plus  network  operating  systems. 

The  recently  released  file  serv¬ 
ers  range  in  price  from  $8,495  to 
$16,500. 

The  firm  also  released  Larchive 
Version  4.0,  its  tape  back-up  sys¬ 
tem  utility  software.  The  package 
runs  under  PC  Net,  MS  Net  or  3Com 
network  operating  systems. 

Larchive  allows  users  to  access 
tape  back-up  systems  on  the  net¬ 
work  to  search  for  files  the  prima¬ 
ry  disk  may  no  longer  have.  The 
menu-driven  package  provides 
password  security  to  ensure  that 
only  authorized  users  access  the 
back-up  systems.  The  package  also 
features  an  on-line  context-sensi¬ 
tive  help  screen  and  also  allows 
network  supervisors  to  perform  a 
file-by-file  restoration  from  a  back¬ 
up  tape.  Larchive  Version  4.0  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  Lancore’s  Core  series  of 
file  servers.  □ 


not  avoiding  standards,”  Salwen 
maintained,  “we  just  can’t  wait  for 
them. 

“The  FDDI  committee  lost  power 
after  the  Burroughs  [Corp.]-Sperry 
[Corp.]  merger,”  Salwen  claimed. 
The  project  was  weakened  by  what 
Salwen  said  he  perceives  as  a  less¬ 
ening  of  interest  on  Sperry’s  part 
after  the  merger.  “We  need  a  leader 
that  is  going  to  spend  money  and  be 
fully  committed  to  this  project.” 

Salwen,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
FDDI  committee,  predicted  users 
will  not  see  products  that  imple¬ 
ment  the  finalized  FDDI  specifica¬ 
tion  until  late  1988  or  early  1989. 
“But  I  don’t  think  you  will  see 
FDDI  products  available  for  quanti¬ 
ty  shipment  until  late  1989,”  he 
added.  Salwen  claimed  Proteon  will 
eventually  provide  products  that 
incorporate  FDDI.  “Our  strategy  is 
to  provide  ProNet  80  users  with  a 
smooth  migration  path  to  Proteon 
products  that  incorporate  FDDI  if 
they  want  this,”  he  explained. 

Salwen  said  Proteon  networks 
are  sold  equally  for  office  network¬ 
ing,  MIS  and  scientific/technologi¬ 
cal  applications.  Proteon’s  future 
product  plans  will  likely  be  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  creation  of  fiber  stan¬ 
dards  as  all  three  of  its  local  net  of¬ 
ferings  can  use  fiber-optic  cable  as 
a  transmission  media.  Lightwave 
cable  used  as  a  network  backbone, 
for  example,  could  link  multiple 
ProNets  in  a  single,  campuslike  en¬ 
vironment.  □ 
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users  of  local  networks.  By  meeting 
regularly  with  such  groups,  infor¬ 
mation  center  staffers  can  monitor 
more  closely  than  MIS  the  status  of 
local  networking  projects  and 
evolving  user  needs. 

The  information  center  concept 
has  been  realized  within  large  user 
companies.  As  the  strategy  suc¬ 
ceeds  for  these  users,  a  growing 
number  of  other  users  will  embrace 
this  approach  to  coordinating  and 
enhancing  local  networking.  □ 
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See  inside  for: 

►Fiber-optic  multiplexer 
with  RS-232  or  V.24  interfaces 


►  SOFTWARE  UPGRADE 


Starkeeper  network  management  system 


AT&T  updates 
Starkeeper 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


MORRISTOWN,  N.J.  —  AT&T’s 
Network  Systems  Group  released 
Version  2  of  its  Starkeeper  Net¬ 
work  Management  System,  soft¬ 
ware  that  monitors  AT&T’s  central 
telephone  switching  office-based 
Datakit  Virtual  Circuit  Switch 
(VCS)  networks. 

Datakit  VCS  is  a  central  office 
service  that  links  host  computers, 
terminals  and  peripherals  on  a  cus¬ 
tomer  site  to  devices  either  at  cen¬ 
tral  or  remote  sites  over  the  exist¬ 
ing  telephone  network.  It  employs 
a  virtual  circuit  switching  scheme 
and  supports  data  links  at  speeds 
up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

Data  communications  equipment 
such  as  modems  and  multiplexers 
on  the  customer  premises  transmit 


to  a  Datakit  VCS  node  directly, 
while  an  AT&T  Model  04  voice/ 
data  multiplexer  combines  voice 
and  data  signals  from  a  telephone 
and  terminal  and  transmits  them  to 
the  central  office.  Another  voice/ 
data  multiplexer  separates  the 
voice  and  data  signal  at  the  central 
office,  sending  the  voice  to  a  voice 
switch  and  the  data  to  a  Datakit 
VCS.  The  voice  is  switched  over 
dial-up  circuits,  and  the  data  is 
switched  over  virtual  circuits. 

Datakit  VCS  nodes  support  asyn¬ 
chronous,  synchronous,  switched 
Binary  Synchronous  Communica¬ 
tions  and  X.25  communications. 
Datakit  VCS  nodes  can  be  linked  to 
each  other  over  56K  bit/sec  Data- 
phone  Digital  Service-like  lines,  T-l 
lines  or  8M  bit/sec  fiber-optic  links. 

The  Starkeeper  package,  run¬ 
ning  on  an  AT&T  3B2/300,  3B2/ 


400  or  3B5  minicomputer,  actively 
monitors  the  operation  of  Datakit 
VCS  nodes.  It  displays  node  status 
and  alarm  conditions  in  real-time 
and  collects  node  performance  data 
at  user-defined  intervals  for  stor¬ 


age  in  a  data  base.  The  package  also 
allows  Datakit  VCS  network  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  configure  remote 
switches. 

Datakit  VCSs  can  be  directly  con- 

See  Starkeeper  page  26 


►  PC  NETWORKS 

SNA,  X.25  boost 
fortifies  G/Net 

BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  At  the  Comdex/Fall  ’86  show 
opening  today  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Gateway  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  plans  to  unveil  enhancements  to  its  G/ 
SNA  and  G/X25  local-area  network  products. 

The  products  enable  users  on  G/Net,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  personal  computer-based  local  network,  to  con¬ 
duct  sessions  with  IBM  host  computers  over  X.25 
public  data  networks.  G/Net  features  a  linear  bus  to¬ 
pology  and  operates  at  1.43M  bit/sec. 

Combining  the  Systems  Network  Architecture  and 
X.25  gateway  functions  supplies  local  net  users  with 
a  lower  cost  alternative  to  running  dedicated  lines 
from  a  remote  host,  a  company  spokesman  said. 

Both  the  G/SNA  and  G/X25  offerings  consist  of 
software  and  a  personal  computer  add-in  card  that 
turn  the  personal  computer  into  a  local  network  gate¬ 
way.  The  company  spokesman  said  the  two  products 
would  likely  be  used  in  one  personal  computer  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  combination  gateway,  but  they  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  have  to  be  configured  in  that  manner. 

The  enhancements  will  not  affect  the  cost  of  either 
product.  G/SNA  is  currently  priced  at  $2,530  for  up 
to  eight  users,  and  G/X25  is  priced  at  $2,495.  A  soft¬ 
ware  upgrade  will  be  available  to  provide  current  us¬ 
ers  of  these  products  with  the  enhancements.  Pricing 
for  that  upgrade  has  not  yet  been  determined,  the 
spokesman  said. 


►  DOCUMENT  TRANSFER 

Apple-to-IBM  links  take  leap 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


The  push  to  link  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
and  IBM  systems  continued  last  month  as 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  Centram  Systems 
West,  Inc.  introduced  software  packages 
featuring  document  transfer  utilities. 

The  Redmond,  Wash. -based  Microsoft, 
developer  of  the  IBM  Personal  Computer’s 
MS-DOS  operating  system,  unwrapped  Ver¬ 
sion  3.0  of  its  Microsoft  Word  word  pro¬ 
cessing  package  for  the  Macintosh.  The 
package  allows  Macintosh  users  to  work 
with  documents  created  and  stored  on  IBM 
systems. 

Centram,  a  two-year-old  Berkeley, 
Calif.-based  local-area  network  maker,  in¬ 
troduced  software  that  allows  a  Personal 
Computer  to  print  documents  on  an  Apple- 
talk  network-connected  LaserWriter.  The 
company’s  Personal  Computer-resident 
Tops  Print  package  converts  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  print  commands  to  Adobe  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Postscript  page  description  formats 
that  drive  the  LaserWriter. 

The  increasing  use  of  Macintoshes  for 
desktop  publishing  within  corporations 
has  spawned  a  growing  need  to  tie  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  into  the  large  installed  base  of  IBM 
Personal  Computers  and  compatibles,  said 
William  Higgs,  senior  software  analyst 
from  the  Cupertino,  Calif.-based  Info  Corp. 
“The  Macintosh  is  making  inroads  in  cor¬ 


porations,  and  it  is  going  to  get  connected 
into  networks  that  are  not  totally  Macin¬ 
tosh  networks,”  Higgs  said. 

Microsoft  Word  3.0  allows  Macintosh  us¬ 
ers  to  manipulate  minicomputer  and  main¬ 
frame  resident  text  files  created  under 
IBM’s  Document  Content  Architecture 
(DCA).  It  can  also  work  with  Ascii  files  and 
text  created  with  other  Personal  Comput¬ 
er-based  word  processing  packages  that 
support  Microsoft’s  Rich  Text  Format,  in¬ 
cluding  Microsoft  Word  for  the  Personal 
Computer. 

In  addition,  Microsoft  Word  3.0  for  the 
Macintosh  supports  merging  of  text  and 
graphics  within  the  same  document  and 
features  a  Quickswitch  utility  that  allows 
users  to  toggle  between  Microsoft  Word  3.0 
and  other  Macintosh  applications,  such  as 
Apple’s  MacWrite,  MacPaint  and  Mac- 
Draw,  as  well  as  Microsoft’s  Excel  spread¬ 
sheet  package. 

“The  use  of  DCA  is  a  must  for  corporate 
buyers  of  not  only  the  Macintosh,  but  of 
other  MS-DOS  word  processors,”  said 
Higgs.  “Microsoft  saw  a  gap  for  a  good 
heavy-duty  work  environment  word  pro¬ 
cessor  in  the  Macintosh  world  and  upgrad¬ 
ed  Microsoft  Word  Version  1.05  for  the 
Macintosh  to  the  level  of  Microsoft  Word 
Version  3.0  in  the  Personal  Computer 
world,”  he  added. 

Expected  to  be  available  in  January,  a 

See  Version  3.0  page  26 
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Introducing  Public  Data  Network*  from 
the  Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group.  A 
startling  communications  development  that’s 
just  made  other  interactive  data  transmission 
modes  seem  all  but  obsolete. 

Packet  Switching  goes  public. 

Public  Data  Network  offers  the  benefits  of 
packet  switching— through  the  telephone  net¬ 
work— at  speeds  up  to  9600  bps.  By  batching 
data  into  electronic  “packets?  Public  Data  Net¬ 
work  is  ideal  for  “bursty”  applications  like  order 
entry,  billing,  information  processing,  credit 
approval,  reservations,  ticket  sales  and  claims. 

Suddenly,  there’s  a  more 
efficient  way  to  move  data. 

Our  Public  Data  Network  is,  without  a 
doubt,  the  most  efficient  way  to  move  inter¬ 
active  data.  Period.  What’s  more,  rates  are 
usage-based— dramatically  lower  than  dedi¬ 
cated  line  costs. 

Introducing  automatic 
protocol  conversion. 

And  because  Public  Data  Network  sup¬ 
ports  X.25  and  asynchronous  protocols,  it’s  the 
perfect  link  between  dissimilar  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  Like  office  and  home  com¬ 
puter  terminals  and  multiple  data  bases.  It  also 
opens  the  door  for  electronic  banking  and 
electronic  shopping  and  a  long  list  of  other 
interactive  electronic  subscription  services. 


‘Service  Mark  of  Bell  Atlantic  Corporation. 


A  host  of  advanced  network  solutions. 

In  addition  to  Public  Data  Network,  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services  Group  provides 
an  array  of  customized  services  to  precisely 
match  your  communications  needs. 

From  voice  circuits  to  a  variety  of  digital 
data  services  including  High  Capacity  Digital 
Service  and  fiber-optic-based  High  Capacity 
Lightwave  Service,  we  offer  full  duplex  dedi¬ 
cated  and  switched  digital  data  transmission  at 
speeds  ranging  from  300  bps  to  560  megabits. 
On  a  point-to-point  or  multi-point  basis. 

We’re  the  customized 
network  services  experts. 

Without  optimized  network  transmission 
capabilities,  your  communications  system  is 
handicapped.  Thafs  where  we  come  in.  By 
applying  our  most  valuable  asset— our  network 
expertise— we  can  unlock  your  system’s  poten¬ 
tial,  adding  value  through  increased  operating 
efficiency. 

Contact  your  Account  Executive,  or  call 
toll-free  1 800  843-2255,  extension  14. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic™ Companies 


WE  MAKE  TECHNOLOGY  WORK  FOR  YOU.v 
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ICS  fiber  multiplexer  out 


►  CAMPUS  CONNECTIONS 


SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  ICS  Data- 
Com,  a  division  of  ICS  Electronics 
Corp.,  released  a  fiber-optic  multi¬ 
plexer  with  RS-232  or  V.24  inter¬ 
faces  that  supports  up  to  six  Bina¬ 
ry  Synchronous  Communications 
links. 

The  2361  Bi-Sync  Optical  Link 
Multiplexer  is  designed  for  campus 
networks.  It  links  host  computers 
and  terminals  between  floors  or 
buildings  at  distances  up  to  1.2 
miles.  The  time-division  multiplex¬ 
er  operates  in  full-duplex  mode 
over  a  dual  fiber-optic  cable. 


The  product  supports  channel 
speeds  of  38. 4K  bit/sec  and  yields 
an  overall  composite  link  speed  of 
more  than  1.3M  bit/sec.  It  operates 
with  either  serial  control  signals  or 
X-on/X-off  protocols. 

Using  Y-type  fan-out  cables,  the 
unit  can  support  16  full-duplex 
communications  links  between  RS- 
232-C  devices.  The  Y-type  adapters 
take  advantage  of  unused  RS-232-C 
pin  allocations  so  that  only  six  RS- 
232-C  ports  are  needed  to  support 
16  devices.  The  unit  works  with 
synchronous  and  asynchronous 


transmissions  simultaneously. 

With  this  product  and  the  previ¬ 
ously  released  2360  asynchronous 
fiber-optic  multiplexer,  the  firm  is 
aiming  at  data  processing  environ¬ 
ments,  said  Tom  Curfam,  ICS  Data- 
Com’s  applications  manager. 

ICS  DataCom’s  products  have 
been  sold  in  the  engineering  com¬ 
munity  for  eight  years.  Those  prod¬ 
ucts  link  engineering  computers  to 
workstations  with  interfaces  such 
as  the  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  Inter¬ 
face  Bus  and  IEEE  488  standards. 

The  product’s  diagnostic  capa¬ 
bilities  include  self-test  procedures 
and  a  variety  of  local  and  remote 
loop-back  tests. 

The  2361  Bi-Sync  Optical  Link 
Multiplexer  with  a  standard  fiber¬ 
optic  connector  costs  $1,295.  □ 


Starkeeper  from  page  23 
nected  to  the  minicomputer  run¬ 
ning  Starkeeper,  or  a  number  of  re¬ 
mote  Datakit  VCS  nodes  can  con¬ 
nect  to  the  minicomputer  over  a 
Datakit  VCS  circuit. 

Starkeeper  Version  2  adds  the 
capability  to  display  a  color  screen 
graphic  depicting  the  Datakit  VCS 
network  with  color-coded  alarm 
and  status  conditions.  The  package 
also  increased  the  number  of  Data¬ 
kit  VCS  nodes  a  Starkeeper  can 
monitor  from  16  to  40. 

In  addition  to  performance  and 
administration  functions,  the  Star- 
keeper  can  be  configured  to  keep 
track  of  data  calls  for  billing  pur¬ 
poses.  The  package  will  monitor 
who  made  a  data  call,  the  day  and 
time  it  was  started,  the  destination, 
the  duration  of  the  call  and  how 
many  packets  of  data  were  trans¬ 
mitted. 

Charges  can  be  based  on  the 
length  of  data  calls  or  the  amount 
of  data  packets  transmitted.  The 
reports  can  be  distributed  to  large 
end  users  that  wish  to  charge  de¬ 
partments  for  system  usage  or  can 
be  retained  in  the  system. 

Although  Datakit  VCS  networks 
and  Starkeeper  are  designed  for  use 
by  telephone  companies,  a  Datakit 
VCS  node  could  be  located  at  a  cus¬ 
tomer  site.  According  to  John 
Schaefer,  the  sales  and  marketing 
manager  for  Datakit  VCS  service,  a 
customer  could  place  on  its  site 
what  is  called  a  Datakit  Network 
Multiplexer.  That  network  multi¬ 
plexer  receives  Datakit  VCS  trunk 
lines  from  a  central  office,  demulti¬ 
plexes  them  and  transmits  the  sig¬ 
nals  to  local  devices.  That  device, 
he  added,  would  not  do  any  data 
switching  on  the  customer  site. 

A  Bell  Atlantic  regional  operat¬ 
ing  company  reportedly  has  a  cus¬ 
tomer  with  such  a  Datakit  VCS  net¬ 
work  multiplexer  on  its  site. 

According  to  Schaefer,  AT&T 
Network  Systems  Group  is  in  the 
process  of  determining  whether 
there  is  a  market  for  Starkeeper 
among  large  end  user  accounts. 

A  Starkeeper  package  monitor¬ 
ing  between  eight  and  40  Datakit 
VCS  nodes  ranges  in  price  from 
$25,000  to  $65,000.0 


Version  3.0  from  page  23 
non-copy-protected  Microsoft 
Word  Version  3.0  package  for  the 
Macintosh  will  sell  for  $395.  Cur¬ 
rent  users  of  Version  1.05  can  up¬ 
grade  for  $99. 

In  addition  to  the  LaserWriter, 
the  Tops  Print  package  allows  the 
Personal  Computer  to  use  an  Apple 
Imagewriter  II  or  other  Postscript- 
driven  printers.  The  $189  Tops 
Print  package  requires  the  Person¬ 
al  Computer  to  use  an  interface 
board  with  an  Appletalk  type  con¬ 
nector  to  join  either  an  Appletalk 
or  Tops  network. 

Centram’s  twisted-pair  wired 
Tops  LAN  links  up  to  32  Macin¬ 
toshes  and  Personal  Computers 
over  a  distance  of  2,000  feet  and 
runs  at  800K  bit/sec.  A  Tops  net¬ 
work  software  and  interface  board 
package  for  the  Personal  Computer 
costs  $389,  and  the  software  pack¬ 
age  placing  the  Macintosh  on  the 
Tops  network  costs  $149.E2 


•  Thousands  of  pages  of 

valuable  and  timely  information 
on  today's  Networking  and 
Communications  technology  and  applications! 

•  Eighteen  sets  of  student  training  materials! 

That’s  right!  All  fifty-two  pounds  of  vital  skills-building  readings,  workshop 
exercises  and  reference  manuals  are  shipped  to  you  post-paid  and  free  of 
charge  when  your  organization  purchases  Honeywell's  Networking  and 
Communications  curriculum  of  self-instructional  systems! 

Our  six  course,  video-based  curriculum  "generically"  covers  a  wide  range  of 
topics  and  skills  -  from  the  fundamentals  of  Data  Communications  to  selecting  a 
Local  Area  Network  -  and  each  program  comes  with  a  bonus.. .three  free  sets  of 
student  documentation! 

For  more  details  about  these  professionally  produced,  value  priced, 
state-of-the-art  programs,  please  write  to  us  or  call  1-800-343-1206  (the  call  is 

ree,  too  ).  Honeywell  Education  Services 

65  Walnut  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181 
(617)  431-3859  or  1-800-343-1206  (outside  of  MA) 

Together,  we  can  find  the  answers. 

Honeywell 


If  you’re  still  wondering  which  PC  network  to  buy, 
consider  this  one  exclusive  feature: 


At  3Com,  we  take  a  rather  uncom¬ 
plicated  view  of  customer  satisfaction. 

Every  3Com  PC  network  meets  its 
specs,  or  you  get  your  money  back. 
Period. 

That’s  how  we’ve  always  done  business. 
But  it’s  not  what  gives  3Com  customers 
such  peace  of  mind. 

Their  real  security  comes  from  our 
systems  themselves.  Systems  that  perform 
better  and  faster  than  any  other  network.  We’ve 
got  the  benchmarks  to  prove  it. 

Systems  designed  to  protect  you  from 
creeping  obsolescence,  too.  Because  3Com 
implements  all  the  major  industry  standards. 

So  you  can  build  your  network  any  way  you 
want.  From  Ethernet  to  Token  Ring  to  AppleTalk. 
Or  any  combination. 

And  3Com  PC  networks  feature  software 
and  hardware  that  expand  as  your  business 
grows.  So  you  can  easily  communicate  and  share 
information.  From  desk  to  desk  and  city  to  city. 

Service  and  support  for  your  network  are 
assured,  too.  Because  3Com  systems  are  sold  and 
backed  by  a  hand-picked  group  of  the  industry’s 
best  dealers. 

So  if  you’re  shopping  PC  networks,  consider 
the  one  where  you  always  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Or  your  money  back. 


3Com 


€>  3Com  Corporation  1986. 3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corp.  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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Opinions 


BRUCE  HOARD 


New  Network  World  section 


i 


We’ve  made  a  change  this  week,  starting 
on  page  21.  “Local  Networking”  has  been 
added  to  our  stable  of  news  sections.  The 
change  is  based  on  a  lesson  of  history. 

When  personal  computers  burst  upon  the 
MIS  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  they 
were  rapidly  embraced  by  processing-hungry 
end  users  who  sought  freedom  from  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  the  corporate  mainframe. 

As  the  number  of  personal  computers  bur¬ 
geoned,  more  and  more  end-user  computing 
was  done  in  isolation  from  corporate  data 
bases.  This  created  a  considerable  amount  of 
consternation  among  DP  managers  who  saw 
the  leverage  of  unified  corporate  data  diluted 
and  their  job  security  threatened. 

The  maverick  users  had  to  be  reined  in.  So 
some  large  companies  established  information 
centers  to  oversee  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
personal  computers.  Others  brought  their 
purchase  and  control  under  the  control  of 
MIS.  The  idea  was  to  encourage  the  use  of 
personal  computers  for  the  overall  good  of 
the  corporation,  not  just  individual  depart¬ 
ments  and  individual  users. 

About  the  same  time  the  personal  comput¬ 
er  was  experiencing  its  mercurial  growth  in 
popularity,  another  technological  phenome¬ 
non  known  as  the  local-area  network  was 
also  starting  to  grab  some  attention.  In  the 
beginning,  local  networks  were  seen  as  mar¬ 
keting  tools  for  selling  workstations  and  peri¬ 
pherals.  One  of  the  foremost  vendor  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  time  referred  to  them  as  being 
based  on  “pick-and-shovel  technology.” 

Hoard  is  editor  of  Network  World. 


During  the  early  ’80s,  there  was  much  ven¬ 
dor  huffing  and  puffing  over  broadband  vs. 
baseband  and  which  technology  would  be¬ 
come  the  standard.  These  “Great  LAN  Wars” 
eventually  subsided  as  users  decided  to  make 
their  purchasing  choices  based  on  applica¬ 
tions,  not  technology. 

Since  then,  in  the  fashion  of  personal  com¬ 
puters,  local  nets  have  found  a  growing  ac¬ 
ceptance  in  individual  departments.  They 
have  also  been  employed  on  a  companywide 
basis.  These  departmental  networks  are  fre¬ 
quently  not  hooked  into  corporate  communi¬ 
cations  networks,  a  scenario  that  recalls  the 
dilemma  of  the  DP  manager  who  sought  to 
control  stand-alone  personal  computer 
growth.  Now,  depending  on  the  company,  ei¬ 
ther  the  DP  manager  or  the  communications 
manager  is  fretting  over  these  disparate  net¬ 
works,  which  are  usually  not  compatible 
with  each  other,  let  alone  the  corporate  net. 

The  pick-and-shovel  technology  of  the  ear¬ 
lier  local  nets  has  become  more  complex  as 
competing  vendors  offer  a  plethora  of  wiring 
plans  and  add  intelligence  to  their  products. 
IBM  has  muddied  the  network  waters  with 
the  introduction  of  its  long-awaited  Token- 
Ring  Network.  Fiber-optic  local  nets  are  com¬ 
ing  into  their  own.  There  are  bridges  and 
gateways  and  virtual  networks  and  file  serv¬ 
ers  and  twisted  pairs  and  coax  and  .  . . 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  a  lot  of  techno¬ 
logical  issues  to  consider.  There  are  also  man¬ 
agement  issues.  How  can  the  departmental 
nets  be  brought  under  the  corporate  umbrel¬ 
la?  Should  MIS  or  communications  call  the 
shots?  Who  should  be  in  charge  of  these  de¬ 


partmental  nets  at  the  departmental  level? 

Currently,  many  would-be  local  net  users 
are  intimidated  and  put  off  by  the  prospect 
of  networks.  Many  among  this  group  are 
more  comfortable  falling  back  on  the  good  old 
reliable  corporate  mainframe.  Why  mess 
around  with  the  time  and  expense  of  a  local- 
area  network  when  a  personal  computer  can 
be  hooked  up  to  the  mainframe  overnight? 

The  problem  is,  even  an  IBM  3090  is  limit¬ 
ed  in  the  number  of  devices  it  can  support. 

So,  you  say,  throw  in  a  mini  between  the  mi¬ 
cro  and  the  mainframe.  Let  it  weed  out  the 
work  that  can  be  done  locally  from  the  tasks 
that  require  downloading  of  corporate  data. 
That’s  fine,  if  you  can  afford  the  mini  and 
find  the  right  software  to  control  it. 

Of  course,  many  vendors  are  fanning  the 
flames  of  all  this  confusion  by  proclaiming 
the  supremacy  of  their  own  products  without 
truly  considering  the  needs  of  users.  With  all 
this  in  mind,  Network  World  is  introducing  a 
new  section  —  “Local  networking”  —  in  this 
issue.  Its  mandate  is  to  address  the  local 
networking  issues  that  concern  users  now. 
Each  week,  you  will  get  boiled  down,  up-to- 
date  news  and  opinions  written  to  explain 
and  enlighten.  “Local  Networking”  replaces 
“Factory  Communications”  as  our  fourth 
news  section.  Rest  assured,  our  coverage  of 
factory  issues  will  continue.  We  never  would 
have  started  the  section  if  it  didn’t  show 
promise.  However,  the  current  change  is 
based  on  more  pressing  reader  needs. 

Let  us  know  what  you  think  of  our  local 
network  coverage.  Call  (800)  343-6474  and 
ask  for  Bruce  Hoard.  I  welcome  your  input.  □ 


VOICE  COMPRESSION 


MICHAEL  SCHUMER 

Stalking  the  killer 


During  the  past  two  months,  the 
trade  press  has  been  teeming  with 
news  about  4:1  and  5:1  voice  com¬ 
pression  and  the  possibility  of  an 
imminent  AT&T  packetized  voice 
product.  Products  based  on  these 
technologies  would  have  enormous 
impact  on  both  private  and  public 
network  plans,  architectures  and 
costs.  What  is  going  on  here? 

When  AT&T  first  discussed  Uni¬ 
versal  Information  Systems  (UIS) 
in  1985,  it  referred  to  packetized 
voice  as  a  “killer”  technology.  Al¬ 
though  that  may  be  true,  the  tech¬ 
nology  could  hurt  AT&T  more  than 
its  competitors  if  it  is  not  handled 
properly. 

For  more  than  a  year,  AT&T  has 
been  talking  about  UIS,  which  it 

Schumer  is  vice-president  and 
director  of  telecommunications  re¬ 
search  advisory  and  strategic 
planning  services  for  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.,  an  information  indus¬ 
try  research  firm  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 


claims  will  integrate  voice,  text  and 
graphics  in  the  1990s  via  packetiz- 
ing.  But  while  it  was  rumored  that 
a  packetized  voice  trial  was  under 
way,  AT&T  was  quiet  about  the  de¬ 
tails. 

It  is  not  in  AT&T’s  bottom-line 
interest  to  foster  voice  packetiza¬ 
tion  or  other  techniques  that  re¬ 
duce  line  requirements  of  its  large 
corporate  customers.  Demand  for 
additional  lines  and  bandwidth  is 
much  lower  than  the  rate  of  tech¬ 
nological  improvement  in  band¬ 
width  price  and  performance. 

Voice  requirements  are  growing 
by  only  5%  per  year,  and  computer 
communications  growth  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  fuzzy  standards  and  the 
lack  of  applications  software.  Visu¬ 
al  communications  such  as  video 
and  facsimile  will  not  grow  fast 
enough  to  take  up  the  slack  be¬ 
tween  users’  needs  and  bandwidth 
capacity. 

Therefore,  if  customers  can 
quickly  take  advantage  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  fiber-optic  transmission  and 


voice  compression,  AT&T’s  service 
revenue  could  drop.  It  is  in  AT&T’s 
interest  to  downplay  voice  packeti¬ 
zation  and  to  position  it  as  a  next- 
generation,  post-integrated  Ser¬ 
vices  Digital  Network  technology. 

Stratacom  Systems,  Inc.,  a  start¬ 
up  funded  by  venture  capital,  has 
jumped  into  the  market  with  the 
IPX  —  a  T-l  nodal  processor  that 
packetizes  voice  signals  to  yield 
toll-quality  voice  with  a  4:1  reduc¬ 
tion  in  bandwidth.  Toll  quality  de¬ 
notes  sound  that  is  as  good  as 
AT&T  long-distance  services. 

Although  Stratacom  can  boast 
the  first  commercially  available 
voice  packet  switch,  all  major  cus¬ 
tomer  premises  equipment  suppli¬ 
ers  are  working  on  such  technol¬ 
ogies.  GTE  Laboratories  recently 
demonstrated  a  nonpacketized  4:1 
voice  compression  that  is  compara¬ 
ble  in  quality  to  2:1  adaptive  differ¬ 
ential  pulse  code  modulation 
(ADPCM).  The  benefit  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  that  it  can  potentially  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  large  T-l  networks. 


Because,  typically,  80%  of  the  cost 
of  such  networks  is  in  leased  T-l  1 
facilities,  4:1  compression  can  save  ■ 
20%  to  30%  over  2:1  compression 
based  on  continuously  variable  1 
slope  delta  and  ADPCM  techniques. 

Packetized  voice  products  do  not 
exist  solely  at  the  T-l  level.  T-l  1 
multiplexers  and  node  processors 
have  captured  the  industry’s  atten¬ 
tion  because  users  understand  the  ; 
cost  benefits  of  using  T-l  facilities  ! 
to  carry  large  volumes  of  voice  and 
data  traffic.  1 
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But  T-l  equipment  vendors  have 
no  solutions  for  low-volume  routes. 
Nor  can  vendors  solve  T-l  network¬ 
ing’s  strategic  vulnerability  to  car¬ 
rier  pricing.  Increasing  carrier-ac¬ 
cess  line  costs  leads  to  the  removal 
of  many  low-volume  locations  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  traffic  vol¬ 
ume  on  internodal  T-l  links. 

Products  from  Republic  Telcom 
Systems  (RTS),  a  start-up  funded 
by  venture  capital  and  spun  out  in 
April  from  reseller  Republic  Telcom 
Corp.,  do  for  low-volume  locations 
what  T-l  equipment  vendors  do  for 
high-volume  locations.  They  reduce 
transport  costs  through  improved 
facility  use  and  through  the  ability 
to  carry  voice  and  data  traffic  on 
the  same  channel.  By  helping  to 
make  it  cost-effective  for  users  to 
keep  low-volume  locations  on  their 
networks,  RTS  claims  to  offer  the 
antidote  to  carrier  pricing  strate¬ 
gies  aimed  at  forcing  users  off  pri¬ 
vate  networks. 

RTS  has  developed  products  for 
analog  private-line  compression  ap¬ 
plications.  But  the  products  with 
the  greatest  potential  are  those 
that  compress  voice  and  allow  for 
simultaneous  digital  data  transport 
on  56K  bit/sec  digital  lines  or  DS-0 


64K  bit/sec  channels. 

Using  a  proprietary  digital-en¬ 
coding  technique  based  on  taking 
six  samples  of  speech  12  times  per 
second  and  then  sending  only  non- 
redundant  bits  in  a  packetized  for¬ 
mat,  the  systems  can  handle  up  to 
eight  simultaneous,  toll-quality 
conversations  on  single  56K  bit/sec 
or  DS-0  lines. 

Even  using  AT&T’s  premium 
56K  bit/sec  Dataphone  Digital  Ser¬ 
vice,  use  of  these  digital  compres¬ 
sion  products  can  save  customers 
up  to  60%  over  the  cost  of  voice- 
grade  lines.  Asynchronous  data 
and  9.6K  or  19. 2K  bit/sec  synchro¬ 
nous  transmissions  can  be  traded 
off  for  voice  channels,  so  voice  and 
data  sharing  of  facilities  can  be 
done  for  locations  that  would  not 
come  close  to  being  able  to  justify  a 
T-l  facility  in  terms  of  traffic  vol¬ 
ume. 

According  to  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  pressure  from 
other  vendors  led  AT&T  Network 
Systems  to  reveal  its  alleged  plan  to 
introduce  a  5:1  compressed  packe¬ 
tized  voice  product  or  service  next 
quarter.  But  although  AT&T  has 
the  technical  capability  to  intro- 
See  T-l  page  41 


A  digitized,  packet-switched 
telephone  network  is  coming. 

This  network  will  combine  the 
enormous  bandwidth  of  fiber-op¬ 
tic  cable  and  the  spectacular  sig¬ 
nal-processing  power  of  very 
large-scale  integrated  (VLSI)  cir¬ 
cuits  to  produce  a  smorgasbord 
of  services  —  voice,  data  and 
video  —  that  will  boggle  the 
mind  of  even  the  most  visionary 
telecommunications  manager. 

Why  packet  switching?  In  Bell 
Communications  Research,  Inc.’s 
(Bellcore)  view  of  broadband 
communications,  the  principal 
future  challenge  to  the  telephone 
companies  will  be  to  transmit 
huge  volumes  of  different  types 
of  information  instantaneously 
and  accurately. 

Today’s  network  was  designed 
to  provide  affordable,  reliable 
voice  communications.  Indeed, 
the  name  “telephone  company” 
implies  this  primary  service. 

Bellcore’s  assumption  for  the 
future  network  is  that  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  available  channel  ca¬ 
pacity  will  stimulate  new  and 
highly  demanding  uses  for  the 
network,  including  data,  video, 
telemetry  and  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sions,  all  moving  simultaneously 
with  traditional  voice  traffic.  To 
accommodate  this  range  of  de¬ 
mands,  the  network  must  be 
enormously  flexible. 

The  packet-switched  advantage 

In  such  an  environment,  pack¬ 
et  switches  hold  an  advantage 
over  circuit  switches  because  of 
the  tremendous  efficiencies 
gained  in  eliminating  fixed  chan¬ 
nels  between  transmitting  and 
receiving  points. 

By  shepherding  bundles  of  in¬ 
formation  individually  through 
the  network  via  the  most  conve¬ 
nient  path,  packet  switches  in  ef¬ 
fect  create  tiny  circuits  that  ex¬ 
ist  only  for  the  instant  they  are 
needed.  This  eliminates  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  maintaining  open  circuits 
for  data  and  video  traffic  that 
are  fully  used  only  during  spo¬ 
radic  bursts  of  high-speed  trans¬ 
port. 

While  it  may  be  a  relatively 
new  concept,  bursty  telephone 
traffic  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Voice  traffic  is  characteristically 
interspersed  with  long  silences, 

Sincoskie  is  division  manager 
for  packet  communications  re¬ 
search  at  Bell  Communications 
Research,  Inc.  in  Morristown, 
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and  it  generally  occupies  only 
half  a  circuit,  even  during  active 
conversation. 

For  years,  this  characteristic 
has  been  used  to  optimize  long¬ 
distance  transmission  by  rapidly 
switching,  for  example,  48  con¬ 
versations  onto  a  cable  capable 
of  carrying  only  24.  This  propen¬ 
sity  toward  burstiness  exists  in 
video  traffic,  and  is  exceedingly 
strong  for  data  —  so  strong,  in 
fact,  as  to  represent  a  qualitative 
change. 

For  circuit-switching  technol¬ 
ogy,  this  creates  a  dilemma:  Shall 
the  circuit  be  suited  to  the  aver¬ 
age  traffic  flow  but  subject  to  de¬ 
lays  during  periods  of  peak  ac¬ 
tivity,  or  should  it  have  the 
capacity  for  maximal  flow  at  the 
expense  of  massive  inefficiencies 
of  design? 

Fortunately,  packetized  infor¬ 
mation  does  not  require  the  net¬ 
work  to  maintain  an  open  cir¬ 
cuit.  Each  parcel  of  information 
finds  its  way  through  the  net¬ 
work,  then  disappears,  taking  its 
“circuit”  with  it. 

Channel  capacity  required  for 
only  a  portion  of  a  transmission 
is  encumbered  only  during  that 
portion,  leaving  the  channel  free 
to  carry  other  traffic  the  rest  of 
the  time.  The  result  is  sharp  re¬ 
ductions  in  hardware  and  oper¬ 
ating  costs. 

Packetized  data  networks  are 
already  familiar.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Projects  Agency’s  Ar¬ 
panet,  the  first  packet  network 
to  serve  a  large  group  of  distrib¬ 
uted  users,  is  a  prime  example. 

More  recently,  New  England 
Telephone  and  Harvard  Universi¬ 
ty  installed  a  metropolitan-area 
network  capable  of  transmitting 
data  at  10M  bit/sec  among  the 
Harvard  University  observatory, 
the  Aiken  Computation  Labora¬ 
tory,  Harvard  Medical  School 
and  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital. 

Packet  switching  will  become 
commonplace  as  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  of  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Networks  goes  into  place. 
ISDNs,  as  currently  envisioned, 
will  include  16K  bit/sec  packet- 
switch  adjuncts  for  transmitting 
data  and  common-channel  signal¬ 
ing. 

That,  however,  is  but  a  faint 
foreshadowing  of  the  ultimate 
role  of  packet  switching.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  ISDN  technology  will  pro¬ 
gress  toward  an  integrated  net- 
See  Switching  page  41 


It  begins  with  strands  of  crystal- 
clear  fiber.  Fiber  optics. 

They  will  eliminate  the 
typical  hiss  and  static  that  long 
distance  callers  have  always  been 
forced  to  accept. 

They  will  allow,  on  just  one  pair,  thousands  of 
voice  and  data  transactions  simultaneously.  In  feet, 
independent  tests  showed  3  out  of  5  business  people 
preferred  the  clarity  and  quality  of  US  Sprint”  fiber 
optics  over  AT&T.  On  the  very  first  call. 

They  will  make  significant  savings  possible  for 
American  business. 

And,  finally,  they  will  enable  us  to  offer  a  net¬ 
work  of  total  redundancy.  Promising  uninterrupted 
data  and  image  transmission. 

It’s  no  wonder  we’re  building  what  will  be  the 
first  100%  fiber  optic  network  across  America. 

Because  fiber  optics  is  the  fine  line  between  a 
good  phone  company 

And  a  great  one.  Call  1-800-527-6972. 


US  Sprint 

'SOUNDS  LIKE  YOU'RE  RIGHT  NEXT  DOOR.' 
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The  bug  stops  here 

Management  of  corporate  communications 
departments  today  is  no  longer  perceived 
as  an  overhead  function.  Network  facility 
management  is  evolving  from  a  cost 
control  function  into  an  active 
participant  in  determining  the  corporate 
bottom  line.  Part  one  of  this  article  looks 
at  the  ins  and  outs  of  facility 
management  for  voice  networks. 

Page  one. 


Profile:  Bank  of  Boston’s  John  Doggett 

As  vice-president  of  telecommunications 
at  Bank  of  Boston  Corp.,  Englishman 
John  Doggett  supervises  40  employees  in 
both  voice  and  data  applications. 
Although  Doggett  considers  voice  and 
data  disciplines  separate,  employees  from 
both  work  departments  together  to  come 
up  with  the  best  approach  for  each 
project  decision. 

Page  39. 
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mission  lines  and  assuring  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  availability  of  these  lines 
—  is  a  major  time  taker  and  ex¬ 
pense  item. 

The  categories  of  information 
needed  for  transmission  facility 
management  include: 

■  Facility  use  information  for  con¬ 
tinuing  network  optimization. 

■  Facility  availability  information 
for  vendor  control  and  comparison. 

■  Transmission  and  signaling  quali¬ 
ty  information  for  vendor  control 
and  comparison. 

■  Fault  segregation  between  lines, 
switches  and  other  network  compo¬ 
nents  for  vendor  management  or 
repair  of  owned  facilities. 

These  management  information 
needs  apply  to  both  voice  and  data 
lines  and  to  both  analog  and  digital 
systems.  The  actual  parameters 
and  measurements  are  different  for 
voice  and  data  transport  and  ana¬ 
log  and  digital  transport  facilities, 
so  the  instruments  are  different. 
However,  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  outlined  above  is  still  applica¬ 
ble  when  designing  a  strategy  for 
keeping  any  transport  system  oper¬ 
ative  in  the  face  of  less  than  reli¬ 
able  lines. 

The  table  on  Page  38  shows  the 
principal  sources  of  data  needed  in 
each  of  the  above  information  cate¬ 
gories  to  manage  lines  with  voice 

O'Neill  is  president  of  OneCom, 
Inc.,  a  Boulder,  Colo. -based  suppli¬ 
er  of  transmission  facility  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 


signals  and  voice-band  modem  sig¬ 
nals. 

Usage  information 

Facility  usage  information  con¬ 
sists  of  all  sources  of  data  to  an¬ 
swer  the  following  questions: 

■  Are  the  facilities  in  the  network 
being  used  properly? 

■  Are  the  proper  number  and  types 
of  facilities  in  place  to  optimize  the 
intended  cost  vs.  capacity  trade¬ 
off? 

One  difficulty  in  network  design 
and  optimization  is  that  the  observ¬ 
able  traffic  patterns  are  a  function 
of  the  size,  ease  of  use  and  quality 
of  the  network  currently  in  place. 
The  traffic  that  would  exist  in  a 
perfect  network  is  hard  to  measure; 
the  “answer”  (the  current  net¬ 
work)  affects  the  “question”  (what 
traffic  would  be  supported  ideally). 
The  data  sources  listed  in  the  table 
help  to  solve  this  problem. 

Information  desired  includes  to¬ 
tal  traffic  per  trunk,  data  traffic 
per  trunk  (because  data  and  voice 
holding  times  are  very  different 
and  a  separate  network  may  be 
needed  for  data  users),  traffic  per 
trunk  group,  call  holding  time  aver¬ 
ages,  incoming  vs.  outgoing  traffic, 
all  trunks  busy  percentages  and 
peg  counts  (number  of  calls)  per 
trunk. 

The  first  information  source  is 
user  complaints  of  blocking.  This  is 
a  slow  and  imprecise  source  of  data 
and  would  be  suitable  only  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  of  absolute  cost  minimi¬ 
zation. 

A  well-designed  process  of  man¬ 
ual  usage  monitoring  is  effective  at 
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small  sites  served  by  key  systems 
or  small  private  branch  exchanges 
with  direct  trunk  appearance  at  the 
console.  If  attempted  over  a  long 
period  without  continuing  manage¬ 
ment  involvement,  the  accuracy 
gradually  decreases.  In  large  net¬ 
works,  manual  monitoring  proves 
difficult;  choosing  when  to  monitor 
and  for  how  long  are  hard  decisions 
without  help  from  other  data 
sources. 

Information  relating  to  trunk 
groups  can  be  derived  from  modern 
switches  via  station  message  detail 
recording  information  processing 
for  traffic  totals  or  via  the  facility 
management  systems  associated 
with  some  PBX  systems. 

Drawing  conclusions  about  call 
blocking  and  traffic  distribution 
among  individual  trunks  from 
trunk  group  data  is  not  easy.  If 


The  traffic  that 
would  exist  in  a 
perfect  network 
is  hard  to 
measure. 


blocking  is  low  and  the  trunks  are 
all  working  properly,  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  The  problem  in  many 
traffic  distribution  problem  situa¬ 
tions  is  that  the  trunk  selection  is 
not  properly  programmed  in  the 
PBX.  Using  the  PBX  information  to 


try  to  solve  the  same  problem 
makes  a  manager’s  life  unduly  frus¬ 
trating. 

Facility-monitoring  products  are 
available  that  are  designed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  gather,  record  and  report  to 
the  central  management  node  the 
types  of  usage  information  needed 
for  optimization.  These  include 
traffic-only  monitor  systems  and 
the  newer  combined  traffic  and 
transmission  quality  monitor  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  NetWatch  from  One- 
Com,  Inc.  of  Boulder,  Colo. 

These  “active  monitor”  systems 
can  distinguish  voice  and  data  traf¬ 
fic,  report  each  separately  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  transmission  quality  of 
the  facilities.  They  can  also  be 
trained  to  monitor  for  exception 
conditions.  In  this  mode,  the  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  require  periodic  atten¬ 
tion;  it  calls  the  manager  when  a 
parameter  is  out  of  limits. 

Both  the  traffic-only  and  active 
monitors  are  nonintrusive;  that  is, 
they  are  invisible  to  the  network 
and  easy  to  use.  This  allows  their 
use  as  built-in  systems  or  portable 
instruments. 

Facility  availability 

Facility  availability  information 
determines  when  and  for  what  per¬ 
centage  of  the  time  each  transmis¬ 
sion  facility  is  not  working  at  all 
and  when  it  is  not  in  specification. 

Several  methods  are  available  to 
make  these  determinations.  Manual 
observation  is  applicable  at  smaller 
sites  if  the  serving  trunks  appear 
directly  on  a  key  system  or  PBX 
console.  In  larger  PBXs,  facility  di¬ 
agnostics  are  emitted  from  the 


maintenance  port.  These  serve  to 
tag  totally  dead  lines,  but  the  facili¬ 
ty-related  messages  tend  to  get  lost 
in  an  information  pollution  effect. 
In  other  words,  managers  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  too  much  data  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ports. 

Traffic-only  monitors  can  con¬ 
tribute  timely  and  relatively  pre¬ 
cise  availability  information  pro¬ 
vided  the  facility  fault  manifests 
itself  as  a  recognizable  DC  signaling 
state.  As  for  the  harder  question  of 
whether  the  trunk  is  available 
within  specification,  the  answer 
must  come  from  the  active  monitor 
system  or  directly  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  transmission  terminal  device, 
such  as  a  microwave  terminal  or 
digital  terminal  with  strong  diag¬ 
nostic  output.  This  is  available  only 
if  the  facility  terminal  equipment  is 
owned  by  the  network  or  if  a  spe¬ 
cial  arrangement  has  been  made 
with  the  carrier. 

Tone  routining  does  not  appear 
under  facility  availability  in  the  ta¬ 
ble,  but  it  could  play  a  role  if  the 
routining  were  done  on  an  ongoing 
basis.  This  is  not  how  tone-routin¬ 
ing  systems  are  normally  used, 
however.  These  automated  testers 
are  usually  programmed  to  make  a 
test  call,  usually  through  the  PBX 
test  port,  on  each  accessible  trunk 
during  off-traffic  hours,  so  that  us¬ 
ers’  calls  during  business  hours  are 
not  blocked  because  trunks  have 
been  seized  for  test  calls. 

During  such  calls,  the  tone-rou¬ 
tining  system  transmits  tone  and  si¬ 
lence  in  each  direction  to  charac¬ 
terize  the  gain  vs.  frequency,  echo 
See  Bug  page  38 
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But  you  can  learn  from 


The  “In-Depth”  tutorials  offered  at  the  1987  Communication  Networks 
Conference  and  Expo  are  the  most  comprehensive  one-day  series  in 
the  industry.  Give  your  career  a  boost.  Register  now  to  sharpen  your 
skills  for  the  challenging  year  ahead. 

Being  a  communications  professional  today  is  a  little  like  being  a  one-man  band. 
You’ve  got  to  be  a  regulatory  expert,  an  accountant,  a  design  engineer,  a  task  force 
captain,  and  a  corporate  leader.  You  must  react  quickly  to  the  changing  needs  of  your 
network:  new  locations,  more  traffic,  changing  tariffs,  integration  of  voice  and  data, 
troubleshooting  and  more. 

Find  out  NOW  what  you  need  to  know  for  the  fast-moving,  exciting  year  ahead . . . 


Attend  a  full-day,  “In-Depth”  tutorial  on  Monday,  February  9, 1987, 
at  Communication  Networks  ’87  Conference  and  Expo. 

From  strategic  planning  to  network  management,  from  OSI  to  ISDN,  from  tariffs  to  Token-Ring,  you’ll  find 
the  exact  basic  or  advanced  tutorial  you  need  to  keep  up  with  today’s  fast-paced  telecom  environment. 

These  once-a-year  programs  have  been  widely  acclaimed.  They’re  your  opportunity  to  take  a  step  up  on 
the  knowledge  ladder.  Attending  an  “In-Depth"  tutorial  puts  you  face-to-face  with  a  top  telecommunica¬ 
tions  professional.  You’ll  ask  questions  pertinent  to  your  company’s  problems,  and  you’ll  discover  how 
colleagues  at  other  companies  are  solving  problems  similar  to  yours. 

Register  now  to  guarantee  enrollment.  Don’t  wait  until  it’s  too  late! 


Introductory  and  Advanced  “In-Depth”  Tutorials  on  Key  Data/Voice/Telecom  Topics. 
Attendees  qualify  for  recognized  Continuing  Education  Units  and  Certificate. 

Date:  Monday,  February  9, 1987  Place:  Washington  Convention  Center, 
Time  9:30  am-5:30  pm  Washington,  D.C. 

Choose  the  tutorial  that  will  profit  you  the  most: 


T-1  Open  Systems  Integration 
(OSI) — A  Technical  and 
Strategic  Review 

Leader:  Harold  C.  Folts, 

Executive  Director,  OMNICOM  Inc. 

Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  concepts  and  terminology 
of  OSI,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  OSI  architecture,  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  seven  layers  of  OSI  protocols,  and  expert  guidance  in 
applying  OSI  to  the  evolution  of  distributed  information  systems. 
Level:  Intermediate. 


T-2  ISDN — Status  and 
Developments 

Leaders:  James  G.  Herman,  Director, 
and  Mary  A.  Johnston,  Senior 
Consultant,  Telecommunications 
Consulting  Group, 

BBN  Communications 

In  this  tutorial  you'll  learn  what  ISDN  will 
and  won't  deliver  in  the  late  1980s,  what 
the  emerging  ISDN  standards  will  mean  in 
terms  of  new  services  and  improved  net¬ 
work  performance,  what  holes  still  exist 
in  the  standards  and  trials,  how  to  make 
smart  buying  decisions  while  keeping 
open  your  options  for  ISDN  compatibil¬ 
ity,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 

T-3  Strategic  Planning  for 
Corporate  Information 
Networks 

Leader:  Dr.  Howard  Frank, 

Howard  Frank  Associates 


Attend  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  to  relate 
vendor  offerings  and  technological  trends  to  your  organization’s 
needs  and  reguirements,  and  to  develop  a  framework  to  plan 
future  services  and  systems.  You’ll  examine  current  issues  in 
network  integration,  why  communication  departments  must 
function  as  “mini  telcos:’  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  software 
defined  networks  and  private  dedicated  networks.  Level: 
Introductory -Intermediate. 

T-4  Planning  and  Designing 
Networks  with  the  New 
K  Technology 

Leader:  Dr.  John  M.  McCuillan, 
President,  McCuillan  Consulting 

In  this  intensive  seminar,  you’ll  get 
acquainted  with  the  key  architectural  principles  used  by  today’s 
leading  network  planners.  You'll  review  emerging  technologies 
such  as  T-1  networks,  hybrids,  VSATs,  gateways  between  SNA, 
LANs  and  X.25,  micro-mainframe  links,  and  intercompany  net¬ 
works.  You’ll  learn  how  to  plan  a  corporate  network  using 
advanced  technologies.  Level:  Advanced. 


T-5  Building  the  Network 
Management  and 
Technical  Control  Facility 

Leader:  Gabriel  Kasperek, 
President,  Kazcom  Inc. 


This  one-day  course  will  help  you  under¬ 
stand  the  strategic  value  of  network  control,  explore  alternative 
technologies  for  managing  your  network,  and  discover  how  to 
evaluate  current  technologies  for  use  in  your  own  organization. 
You’ll  become  familiar  with  the  test  equipment  you  need  for 
successful  network  control,  and  understand  industry  trends  and 
future  directions.  Level:  Introductory- Intermediate. 

T-6  Designing  Voice  and 
Data  Networks  Under 
the  New  Tariffs 

Leader:  Robert  L.  Ellis, 

President,  The  ARIES  Group  Inc. 

Take  this  tutorial  to  learn  the  structure  of 
the  post-divestiture  tariffs,  the  latest  January  1987  changes  to 
these  tariffs,  how  to  price  interstate  private  lines,  how  to  config¬ 
ure  and  price  interstate  FX  services,  the  new  economics  involved 
in  configuring  data  networks,  the  LATA-pure  strategy,  and  more. 
Level:  Intermediate, 


T-7  Managing  the 
Telecommunications 
Resource 


Leader:  Gerald  P  Ryan, 

President  and  Founder, 

Connections  Telecommunications  Inc. 


This  one-day  course  briefs  you  on  how  to  develop  a  successful 
management  environment.  You’ll  learn  what  tools  are  available 
to  do  your  job  more  professionally,  how  to  plan  a  network  man¬ 
agement  center,  how  to  staff  and  train  the  department,  and 
how  to  prepare  and  substantiate  departmental  budgets. 

Level:  Intermediate. 

T-8  IBM  Token-Ring  Versus 
Other  LAN  Choices 

Leader:  Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Thurber, 
President,  Architecture 
Technology  Inc. 

This  tutorial  gives  you  an  across-the- 
board  overview  of  announced  products,  future  plans,  compatible 
products,  and  IBM’s  overall  strategy  with  respect  to  Token-Ring 
technology.  You’ll  discuss  the  Token-Ring’s  relationship  to  IEEE 
802.5,  the  IBM  cabling  systems  and  hosts,  get  an  in-depth  look 
at  NETBIOS  and  APPC/LU  6.2  interfaces,  and  more.  Level: 
Intermediate. 


T-9  VSAT  Technology  and 
Implementation 

Leader:  Dr.  Jerome  G.  Lucas, 
President,  TeleStrategies 


Learn  the  basics  of  applying  very  small  aperture  terminal  (VSAT) 
satellite  communications  to  your  networking  needs.  You’ll  get 
acquainted  with  basic  application  requirements  in  SNA  network¬ 
ing,  data  broadcasting,  PC  networking,  video  broadcasting,  and 
teleconferencing.  Level:  Intermediate. 


T-10  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture  (SNA): 

A  Detailed  Road  Map 

Leader:  Daniel  Zatyko, 

President,  Zatyko  Associates 


Enroll  in  this  intensive  one-day  tutorial  to  understand  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  SNA,  and  learn  fundamental  SNA  concepts — the  seven 
SNA  architectural  layers,  SNA’s  physical  and  logical  addressing, 
strategic  SNA  products,  components  of  NetView,  Token-Ring  net¬ 
works,  functionality  and  capabilities  of  the  LU  6.2/APPC  and 
NETBIOS  interfaces,  and  more.  Level:  Intermediate. 


T-11 


An  Introduction  to  Data 
Communications  Today 

Leader:  Gary  Audio, 

President,  Delphi  Inc. 


This  course  introduces  you  to  the  basic  concepts,  terminol¬ 
ogy  and  technology  of  data  communications.  You'll  learn  how 
various  networks  operate  and  how  to  select  them:  how  best  to 
interconnect  computers,  terminals,  and  PCs  using  different  pro¬ 
tocols;  and  what  software  is  necessary  to  support  protocols  and 
network  management.  Level:  Introductory. 

T-1 2  Understanding  the 
Communications 
Regulatory  Environment 

Leader:  Richard  E.  Wiley, 

Senior  Partner, 

Wiley,  Rein  &  Fielding 

Enroll  in  this  tutorial  to  learn  how  telecommunications  policy  is 
made  and  changed,  what  agencies  are  active  in  policy  making, 
how  industry  segments  are  affected  by  current  policies,  what  key 
issues  are  now  under  consideration,  and  how  you  can  influence 
future  decisions.  Level:  Introductory. 


For  immediate  information 
or  to  register  by  phone  call 


1-800 


4698 


the  experts  at 


After  your  ‘In-Depth”  tutorial, 
take  part  in  Communication  Net¬ 
works  ’87  Conference  and  Expo— 
it  could  be  the  most  important 
week  you  spend  all  year. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Communication  Net¬ 
works  Conference  and  Expo  will  be  the 
biggest  ever,  featuring  over  1,000  exhibit 
booths,  over  300  vendors,  and  as  many 
as  17,000  of  your  colleagues.  It  will  be 
THE  communications  event  of  1987,  with 
more  new  product  introductions  than  ever 
before,  top-quality  speakers,  and  three 
must-see  exhibit  halls  filled  with  voice, 
data,  and  telecommunications  equipment, 
services,  and  software  options. 


CN  ’87 

If  you’re  a  communications  professional, 
come  to  CN  '87  for  an  indispensable  week 
of  discovery — the  latest  technological 
trends,  new  product  innovations,  manage¬ 
ment  solutions,  and  more. 


Dates:  Tuesday,  February  10- 

Thursday,  February  12, 1987 

Conferences 

More  than  65  intensive  90-minute  seminars,  presentations,  and 
discussions  update  you  on  the  most  immediate  problems  and 
issues  in  the  industry  today.  The  conference  program  consists 
of  8  "tracks”  focusing  on  specific  areas: 

■  Technology  Briefing  ■  New  Products 

•  User  Case  Studies  ■  Voice  Networking  Issues 

■  Strategic  Business  Perspectives  ■  Industry  Issues:  Pro  &  Con 

■  The  Washington  Scene  ■  How  To  “Solution  Sessions” 

Keynote  and  Featured  Speakers 

Each  day,  speakers  will  brief  you  on  topics  you  need  to  know 
about  in  today's  kaleidoscopic  telecommunications  environment. 


Place  Washington  Convention  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Exhibits  m 
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Keynote  Speakers: 

Industry  Keynote:  John  Lemasters, 
President  and  CEO,  Contel  Corp. 

Policy  Keynote:  Alfred  Sikes, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Communications  and  Information, 
NTIA,  Dept,  of  Congress 

Technical  Keynote:  Lincoln  Faurer, 
President  and  CEO,  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems 


Featured  Speakers: 

Viewpoint:  Howard  Anderson, 
Managing  Director,  The  Yankee 
Group 

Hotseat:  Harry  Newton,  Publisher, 
Teleconnect  Magazine 

Strategy:  Dr.  Dixon  Doll,  Chairman, 
The  DMW  Group 


Between  sessions  you  can  take  advantage  of  major  telecom 
exhibits  by  the  industry’s  top  players.  You’ll  be  among  the  first  in 
the  nation  to  see  what  the  major  service  and  equipment  vendors 
are  offering— including  demos  of  the  newest  applications. 

Industry  leaders  including  the  private  carriers;  BOCs;  and  satel¬ 
lite,  microwave,  fiber  optic,  and  bypass  vendors  will  show  the  full 
spectrum  of  voice,  data,  terminal  and  personal  computers,  PBX 
and  local  networks,  modems,  multiplexers,  and  interconnection 
and  tech  control  equipment. 

Early  Bird  Sessions  mmmm  u 

Tuesday  through  Thursday  early  risers  get  a  head  start  on  the 
day  with  7:30  am  to  8:20  am  sessions — 

Tues.:  “Basics  of  SNA  Networks”  or  “Basics  of  Data 
Communications” 

Wed.:  “Basics  of  T-1  Networks"  or  “Basics  of  Electronic 
Mail  Systems” 

Thurs.:  “Basics  of  Voice  Communications”  or  "Basics  of 
IBM’s  LAN  Choices” 
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Make  your  first  smart  move  of  1987  now.  Fill  out  this  enrollment  form  and  mail  it  today. 


r 


YES,  enroll  me  in  an  all-day  “In-Depth”  tutorial  on  Monday,  February  9, 1987  at  CN  ’87. 
Choose  one  and  indicate  tutorial  number: 


□  Ail-day  “In-Depth”  Tutorial  plus  full  admission 
to  the  three-day  Conference  and  Expo,  including 
over  65  “short-session”  conferences  plus  exhibits — 
Mon. -Thurs.,  Feb.  9-12 


Name. 
Title _ 


“In-Depth"  Tutorial  No.  T 


$695.00 


□ 


All-day  “In-Depth”  Tutorial — Monday,  Feb  9 
(includes  admission  to  exhibits  on  Tues.-Thurs.,  Feb. 
10-12.  Does  not  include  Tues.-Thurs.  conferences) 


□ 

□ 


“In-Depth"  Tutorial  No.  T 

Exhibits  only — Tues 


DT-  $295.00 

Thurs.,  Feb.  10-12 ....  FREE 


Company . 

Street _ 

City _ 


State . 


Telephone  ( _ ) 


.Zip. 

Ext:. 


Please  send  me  more  information  about  CN  ’87 

Note:  all  prices  include  lunch,  coffee  breaks  and  tutorial 
materials. 

Registrations  cancelled  later  than  January  30  are  subject 
to  a  $50.00  service  charge. 

Registrations  may  be  transferred  at  no  charge. 


□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  me  □  Bill  company  (RO.  # - ) 

□  American  Express  □  MasterCard  □  VISA/Bank  Americard 


Card  No. . 
Signature . 


Expiration  Date . 


NWW3 


Return  registration  form  to  CN  ’87,  PO  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  Or  call  TOLL  FREE  1-800-225-4698 
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Bug  from  page  35 

and  noise  of  each  line  that  can  be 
accessed  by  the  routiner.  Because 
most  tone-routining  systems  can 
also  be  manually  set  by  the  opera¬ 
tor  to  test  individual  lines,  they  are 
also  called  tone  testers. 

Quality  counts  j 

The  third  class  of  information 
needed  for  transmission  facility 
management  —  quality  informa¬ 
tion  —  pertains  to  the  quality  of 
the  lines  that  meet  the  availability 
criteria  —  the  working  lines.  The 
questions  to  be  answered  are: 

■  What  is  the  level  of  transmission 
quality  and  signaling  accuracy  on 
each  of  the  facilities  in  service? 

■  Which  vendors  are  providing 
good  quality  lines? 


■  Which  lines  are  showing  incipient 
problems  that  are  not  sufficiently 
bad  to  cause  user  complaints? 

The  tools  and  methods  to  answer 
these  issues  include  several  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Manual  routining 
should  be  performed  before  the 
workday  begins  if  automated  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  available. 

An  automated  tone-routining 
system  will  perform  the  same  task 
more  accurately  and  without  skip¬ 
ping  a  morning  if  the  attendant  ar¬ 
rives  late.  But  it  also  suffers  the  in¬ 
ability  to  find  traffic-sensitive 
problems  or  problems  that  occur  af¬ 
ter  the  assigned  routining  time  and 
before  the  next  assigned  time. 

The  active  monitor  system 
solves  these  difficulties  in  that  it 
uses  the  actual  traffic  on  the 
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trunks  as  input  data  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  accurate,  timely  information 


HELP  IS  ON  THE  WAY 
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IF  you  buy  and  use 
communications  software 
and  find  the  options  over¬ 
whelming. ..or, 

IF  you  sell  communications 
software  and  you’re  looking 
for  an  effective  way  to  reach 
buyers... help  is  on  the  way. 

It’s  called  The  Software 
Connection,  The  1987 
Communications  Software 
Planning  Guide.  And  it  will 
appear  in  Network  World’s 
December  15  issue. 

Don’t  miss  this  pull-out 
blockbuster  section ! 


NetworkWorld 
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on  changes  in  line  performance. 
But  it  can  play  only  an  incidental 
role  in  detailed  debugging;  that  is, 
it  can  report  on  a  received  tone  but 
cannot  send  a  test  tone.  Therefore, 
a  tone-routining  system  may  be  a 
better  investment  if  the  facilities 
are  owned  than  if  they  are  leased 
from  the  carriers  or  the  local  oper¬ 
ating  company. 

Another  tool  that  would  be  ef¬ 
fective  for  gathering  precise  and 
timely  facility  quality  information 
is  a  combined  active  monitor  and 
tone  tester.  This  hybrid  would  be 
able  to  isolate  a  suspect  facility  by 
monitoring  continuously,  then  per¬ 
forming  a  detailed  test  in  traffic. 
However,  this  system  is  currently 
not  available  from  any  vendor. 

Finding  fault 

Fault  segregation  information  is 
a  difficult  and  important  issue  to 
solve.  The  question  here  is  whether 
the  known  transmission  or  signal¬ 
ing  problem  is  due  to  a  faulty  line 
or  to  faulty  switch  action. 

Fault  segregation  tools  include 
the  active  monitor  system  and  the 
PBX-related  tone  test  system.  Nei¬ 
ther  effectively  segregates  level  or 
signaling  problems  between  the 
PBX  port  and  the  line.  If  the  man¬ 
ager  knows  that  the  PBX  port  was 
not  changed  at  or  near  the  time 
when  the  fault  appeared,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  blame  the  line  and  call 
that  vendor  first  because  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  have  a  higher  failure 
rate  than  PBX  ports. 

A  stronger  tool  is  a  tone  tester/ 
routiner  system  that  accesses  the 
facilities  directly  via  metallic  con¬ 
tacts  rather  than  a  test  port  on  the 
switch.  Because  the  line  and  PBX 
are  disconnected  to  make  the  test, 
fault  segregation  is  stronger.  The 
drawback  to  this  approach  is  its 
higher  cost  and  greater  intrusive¬ 
ness.  In  metallic  access  tone  sys¬ 
tems,  a  system  failure  can  affect 
service  on  the  network  if  the  fail¬ 
ure  occurs  in  the  metallic  contacts 
or  in  the  cabling  to  or  from  the  rou¬ 
tiner  system.  The  ultimate  tool  for 
fault  segregation  between  the 
switch  and  line  is  the  nonexistent 
combined  active  monitor/tone  tes¬ 
ter  system.  Because  this  system 
would  have  an  appearance  on  both 
the  station  side  and  trunk  side  of 
the  PBX,  it  could  accurately  verify 
the  transmission  properties  of  the 
PBX  at  any  time,  on  any  line.O 

Next  week,  part  two  will  discuss 
transmission  facility  management 
from  the  data  networking  side. 
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BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 

BOSTON  —  When  John  Doggett 
speaks,  people  can’t  help  but  listen. 

In  a  city  where  the  expression 
“Pahk  the  cah  in  Hahvard  yahd” 
easily  identifies  the  locals,  Doggett 
is  an  aberration.  Though  he  has 
lived  in  Boston  for  more  than  10 
years,  Doggett  has  yet  to  lose  the 
accent  he  carried  from  his  home 
town  of  London. 

From  his  office  on  the  25th  floor 
of  a  downtown  high-rise,  Doggett 
overlooks  the  ocean  he  crossed  10 
years  ago  from  merry  old  England 
to  join  Bank  of  Boston  Corp. 

As  the  bank’s  vice-president  of 
telecommunications,  Doggett  su¬ 
pervises  40  employees  involved 
with  both  voice  and  data  applica¬ 
tions.  His  staff’s  responsibilities 
range  from  maintaining  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  private  branch  exchange  to 
recommending  how  a  data  base 
should  be  designed. 

While  the  bank’s  personnel  for 
both  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  report  to  one  manager  at  the 
corporate  level,  clear  boundaries 


Bank 

of  Boston’s 
John  Doggett 


still  separate  the  two  disciplines. 

Doggett  does  not  think  employ¬ 
ees  should  be  fluent  in  both  voice 
and  data.  “An  employee  can  put  on 
a  voice  and  data  hat,  but  under¬ 
neath  the  hat  is  either  a  voice  per¬ 
son  or  a  data  person,”  he  says. 

When  making  a  recommenda¬ 
tion,  Doggett  says,  the  data  person 
would  typically  lean  to  a  data  ap¬ 
proach  and  the  voice  person  would 
usually  opt  for  a  voice  solution.  By 
keeping  the  disciplines  separate, 
Doggett  helps  to  ensure  that  both 
approaches  are  adequately  repre¬ 
sented  before  any  decision  is 
reached. 

Typically,  Doggett  assigns  a 
voice  analyst  and  a  data  analyst  to 
a  project.  Both  analysts  are  famil¬ 


iar  enough  with  the  two  disciplines 
to  debate  the  merits  of  different  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Doggett  prefers  that  differences 
be  resolved  before  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  reaches  his  desk.  In  rare  cases 
when  the  two  sides  cannot  reach  an 
accord,  he  casts  the  deciding  vote. 

Once  a  decision  is  reached,  both 
parties  are  expected  to  back  it. 
“When  we  make  a  recommendation 
to  our  users,  we  want  to  present  a 
unified  front,”  he  says. 

Doggett  says  finding  qualified 
personnel  to  present  either  voice  or 
data  concerns  is  very  difficult.  For 
the  voice  side  of  his  house,  Doggett 
takes  entry-level  employees  and 
gradually  gives  them  more  respon- 
lElT'See  Doggett  page  40 
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Doggett  from  page  39 
sibilities.  “A  voice  employee  may 
start  off  with  simple  items,  such  as 
moving  telephone  extensions,”  he 
explains. 

Employees  are  encouraged  to  at¬ 
tend  training  classes  to  broaden 
their  expertise. 

Data  communications  personnel 
are  more  difficult  to  find  and  train. 
One  reason  is  that  Doggett’s  group 
does  not  handle  a  large  volume  of 
data  applications.  Because  Bank  of 
Boston  operates  in  a  decentralized 
manner,  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  data  communications  is  handled 
by  various  Bank  of  Boston  data 
centers. 

Doggett  has  only  a  handful  of 
data  communications  employees  on 
his  staff.  He  says  that  to  design  a 
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It’s  the  first  total  network  test 

(TNT)  system. 

□  It’s  the  first  data  protocol  analyzer 
with  powerful  dual  port  operation 
and  split  screen  capability  so  you  can 
display  two  modes  simultaneously. 

□  It  offers  the  industry’s  best  TIMS 
analog  measurement  module. 

□  It  features  full  signaling  test  capability. 

□  It  offers  a  combination  of  digital 
PCM  test  functions  for  advanced 
PCM/DS'l  testing. 

a  It  does  automatic  CAROT  compatible 
trunk  testing  on  both  small  and 
large  networks. 

□  It  has  all  the  computing  capability 
of  a  full-featured  IBM®  PC/XT  with 
a  10MB  hard  disk. 

□  It  replaces  up  to  eight  conventional 
test  instruments-at  a  fraction  of 
the  size  and  weight -and  a  fraction 
of  the  cost! 

It’s  incredible 
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data  communications  network,  an 
employee  would  have  to  have  five 
to  10  years  of  hands-on  experience. 
Rather  than  trying  to  keep  a  large 
stable  of  these  workers,  Doggett  of¬ 
ten  goes  outside  the  bank  when 
faced  with  a  complex  design  ques¬ 
tion.  Two  sources  supply  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  help. 

The  first  source  is  consultants. 
‘‘We  may  have  someone  on  our 
staff  familiar  with  fiber,  but  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  us  to  maintain  a 
fiber  expert,”  he  says.  Such  an  ex¬ 
pert  would  only  be  needed  for  spe¬ 
cial  problems  and  would  command 
a  substantial  paycheck. 

Rather  than  signing  that  pay- 
check  on  a  regular  basis,  Doggett 
calls  upon  consultants  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis.  “Consultants  are  not  hard  to 
find,”  he  says.  “We  are  inundated 
with  mail  from  them  every  day. 

“Fast  workers  who  consistently 
produce  quality  work  can  be  hard 
to  find,”  Doggett  adds.  “We’ve  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  best  way  to  find 
out  how  well  a  person  works  is  to 
assign  him  a  project  and  see  how  it 
comes  out.” 

Doggett  has  been  using  consul¬ 
tants  for  more  than  10  years  and 
doesn’t  recall  one  bad  experience, 
but  he  admits  that  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  some  consultants 
was  better  than  that  done  by  oth¬ 
ers. 

Vendors  are  a  second  source  of 
outside  help.  “Manufacturers  pos¬ 
sess  a  great  deal  of  expertise,  al¬ 
though  that  expertise  may  be  limit¬ 
ed  to  their  product  lines,”  he  says. 
“We’ve  found  that  a  sign  of  a  good 
vendor  is  the  ability  to  supply  us 
with  that  expertise.” 

While  consultants  can  supply 
technical  expertise,  they  can’t  help 
a  manager  understand  his  compa¬ 
ny’s  business.  Currently,  Doggett 
says,  the  major  challenge  for  tele¬ 
communications  managers  is  learn¬ 
ing  how  their  businesses  operate. 

He  adds  that  communications 
managers  are  no  longer  able  to  hide 
in  a  wire  closet  with  a  pair  of  pli¬ 
ers.  “A  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er’s  job  is  not  just  to  provide  the 
best  bang  for  the  buck,”  he  ob¬ 
serves.  “He  has  to  add  value  to  the 
business.  That’s  an  area  we  are  just 
beginning  to  explore.” 

Doggett  aims  to  add  value  to  the 
Bank  of  Boston  by  developing  stra¬ 
tegic  networking  applications,  but 
he  understandably  declines  to  re¬ 
veal  them.  He  observes,  however, 
that  many  companies  are  not  struc¬ 
tured  to  ensure  high  productivity 
from  their  management  teams  as 
strategic  applications  evolve  and 
the  lines  dividing  voice  and  data 
functions  blur. 

“Very  few  companies  have  the 
skills  on  board  to  manage  these 
types  of  applications  because  the 
issues  they  raise  have  just  started 
to  surface,”  Doggett  says.  “We  are 
all  busily  trying  to  acquire  a  new 
set  of  skills.” 

With  Doggett’s  guidance,  Bank 
of  Boston  has  taken  two  steps  to¬ 
ward  acquiring  the  proper  mix  of 
skills. 

Last  fall,  the  bank  installed  a  T-l 
backbone  network,  called  Firstnet, 
and  linked  its  Boston  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  offices.  “The  network 
has  already  become  a  significant 


asset  to  the  corporation,”  he  says. 
“It  enables  users  to  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  add  or  move  data  cir¬ 
cuits.” 

For  example,  the  backbone  net¬ 
work  helped  Doggett’s  group  re¬ 
spond  quickly  to  one  request.  Typi¬ 
cally,  the  installation  of  a  data  line 
requires  three  to  six  months.  How¬ 
ever,  shortly  after  the  T-l  network 
was  up  and  running,  the  bank  faced 
an  emergency:  A  link  was  needed 
from  Boston  to  the  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  “We  were  able  to  install  a  line 
in  a  week,”  he  says. 

The  network  was  designed  to 
help  the  bank  compete  in  the  new, 
deregulated  environment.  Banks, 
once  considered  stodgy,  have  re¬ 
cently  become  aggressive  as  merger 
and  acquisition  fever  has  gripped 
the  industry. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton  saw  this  change  coming  and  de¬ 
signed  the  network  with  an  eye  to¬ 
ward  the  future.  A  two-year-old 
diagram  that  Doggett  uses  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  network  lists  a  data  cen¬ 
ter  in  New  Hampshire,  even  though 
Bank  of  Boston  does  not  yet  have 
any  banks  there.  Obviously,  the 
bank  plans  to  expand  its  network. 

Network  expansion 

Some  of  the  expansion  will  be 
the  result  of  existing  needs.  Since 
the  network  was  installed  last  fall, 
nodes  have  been  added  for  Bank  of 
Boston  data  centers  in  New  York 
and  Dorchester,  Mass.  Other  addi¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  come  through 
acquisition. 

Moving  aggressively  in  its  at¬ 
tempt  to  become  the  premier  New 
England  bank,  Bank  of  Boston  has 
purchased  Casco  Northern  Corp.  in 
Maine,  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
Trust,  Inc.  and  Colonial  Bancorp, 
Inc.  in  Connecticut.  Doggett  says 
the  bank  has  just  begun  to  examine 
how  to  integrate  these  networks 
with  Firstnet. 

The  importance  of  telecommuni¬ 
cations  within  the  Bank  of  Boston 
can  be  seen  in  the  way  Firstnet  was 
designed.  A  representative  from 
Doggett’s  group  chaired  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  decided  how  the  compa¬ 
ny  should  proceed.  It  also  mediated 
any  disputes  that  arose. 

The  network  is  the  second  step 
in  the  management  plan.  Before 
Doggett  arrived,  the  bank  had 
moved  its  voice  operations  from 
General  Administration  under  the 
MIS  umbrella.  However,  voice  and 
data  communications  functions 
were  overseen  by  different  manag¬ 
ers. 

Five  years  ago,  Doggett  was  giv¬ 
en  the  responsibility  of  managing 
the  two  communications  disci¬ 
plines  and  merging  functions  wher¬ 
ever  appropriate.  He  decided  that 
the  bank  could  leverage  its  mam¬ 
moth  voice  requirements  and  bene¬ 
fit  data  users  with  the  gains:  lower 
bills,  more  flexibility  and  better  re¬ 
sponsiveness. 

Bank  of  Boston’s  downtown  of¬ 
fice  buildings  had  been  working 
with  Centrex  services.  By  migrat¬ 
ing  to  an  integrated  voice  and  data 
PBX,  Doggett  knew  the  bank  could 
save  money  and  supply  data  users 
with  the  three  benefits  mentioned 
above. 

When  the  evaluation  was  com¬ 


pleted,  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  was 
aggressively  pursuing  the  high-end 
PBX  market,  and  Bank  of  Boston 
deemed  Northern  Telecom’s  SL-100 
the  best  product  available  on  the 
market. 

However,  its  installation  was  not 
without  problems.  For  a  time,  users 
longed  for  their  Centrex  services, 
while  the  bank  and  Northern  Tele-  J 
com  worked  to  get  the  bugs  out  of 
the  system. 

Now,  says  Doggett,  the  switch  is 
“the  crown  jewel  of  our  company’s 
network.”  Some  data  is  run 
through  the  switch,  but  it  is  pri-  , 
marily  used  for  voice  traffic.  t 

While  the  continuing  challenges  «j 
of  his  job  are  keeping  Doggett  in  s{ 
Boston,  it  was  his  wife  who  initial-  ‘j 
ly  brought  him  here. 
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Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers?  i 
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My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

1  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

For  communications ,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 
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2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 
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Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 
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Job  Function 
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with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
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1 .  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communlcatlona  Syatem /Network 


2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ 


4  Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 

business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
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11.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 
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24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 
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Vendors 
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45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 
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In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1.  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 
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B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

Computers 

01.  □ 

□ 
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02.  □ 

□ 
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03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

Data  Communications 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

05.  □ 

□ 
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06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

07.  □ 

□ 
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08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 
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□ 

Multiplexers 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/ Data 

Terminals 


A 

B 

Product/Services 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 
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A 
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1.  □ 

□ 

Over  10  million 
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$100,000-250,000 

2.  □ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100,000 

3.  □ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4.  □ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don't  know 

5.  □ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company /Institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1.  Over  $1  billion  3.  $5  million  to  S100  million 

2.  S100  million  toil  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.  SO- 99  8.1-19 
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Doggett  from  page  40 
He  was  a  software  engineer  at  a 
London  company  when  his  wife,  a 
physician,  was  given  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  train  for  a  year  at  Boston’s 
Children’s  Hospital. 

The  Doggetts  found  Boston  quite 
comfortable,  and  after  the  year 
was  up,  his  wife  put  in  for  an  ex¬ 
tension.  One  extension  followed  an¬ 
other  until  the  couple  decided  that 
their  temporary  living  situation 
would  become  permanent,  and  they 
would  stay  on  the  American  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  . 

Even  though  his  own  British  ac¬ 
cent  remains  as  a  reminder  of  the 
country  he  left  behind,  Doggett 
notes  with  a  smile  that  his  children 
speak  with  a  distinct  Boston  dia- 
lect.O 


T-l  from  page  31 

duce  packetized  voice  products,  it 
is  unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

First,  packetized  voice  switches 
would  conflict  with  AT&T  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.’s  strategy  to  under¬ 
mine  private  voice  networks  and  to 
migrate  major  customers  to  its  Soft¬ 
ware  Defined  Networks.  It  would 
also  prematurely  abbreviate  the 
life  cycle  of  its  System  75  and  Sys¬ 
tem  85  private  branch  exchanges, 
as  well  as  its  5ESS  central  office 
switch. 

AT&T  won’t  lead 

Furthermore,  quick  introduction 
of  this  packetized  architecture  will 
surely  incense  the  regional  Bell  op¬ 
erating  companies,  which  are  being 
led  down  the  ISDN  path  by  AT&T. 
It  is  clearly  not  in  AT&T’s  strategic 
interest  to  lead  the  market  with 
this  new  technology. 

Because  overall  demand  for 
bandwidth  probably  will  not  grow 
significantly  in  the  near  future,  the 
net  result  of  widespread  voice 
packetization  would  be  an  AT&T 
revenue  loss. 

Although  AT&T’s  recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  its  packetized  voice 
technology  is  not  a  surprise  to  in¬ 
dustry  watchers,  the  statement  by 
Richard  Snowden,  AT&T  director 
of  service  conception,  makes 
AT&T’s  position  quite  apparent: 
“There  are  no  specific  plans  for  use 
of  the  technology.” 

Integrating  packetized  voice 

Packetized  voice  integrated  with 
data  and  image  will  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  of  private,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  public,  networks  in  the  mid- 
to  late  1990s.  But  because  of  its 
vested  interest  in  selling  and  pro¬ 
viding  service  via  earlier  technol¬ 
ogies,  AT&T  will  follow  the  market 
rather  than  lead  it. 

Other  vendors  without  such 
vested  interests,  including  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.,  GTE  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.,  IBM  and 
NEC  Corp.,  are  more  likely  to  be  the 
leaders. 

For  those  who  maintain  control 
of  their  own  networks,  there  will 
likely  be  new  opportunities  for  pri¬ 
vate  network  optimization.  For  re¬ 
sellers,  other  common  carriers  and 
perhaps  even  public  packet  net¬ 
works,  it  will  mean  a  chance  for 
them  to  compete  more  effectively 
for  public-domain  voice  services. □ 

\ 


Switching  from  page  31 
work  providing  integrated  ser¬ 
vices.  All  traffic  will  be  processed 
through  a  single  type  of  switching 
fabric. 

In  the  view  of  the  Packet  Com¬ 
munications  Research  Group  at 
Bellcore,  that  fabric  will  be  of  the 
packet-switching  type. 

The  popular  perception  of  pack¬ 
et  switching  has  been  that  it  is  good 
for  transmitting  bursty  traffic, 
such  as  data,  but  that  it  is  of  doubt¬ 
ful  value  for  voice  and  video.  The 
belief  is  that,  if  the  system  can  tol¬ 
erate  delays,  then  a  packet  switch 
is  a  good  choice;  if  not,  then  it’s  not. 
However,  this  view  is  mistaken. 

For  example,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
was  writing  an  article  on  my  termi¬ 
nal,  which  is  connected  to  a  packet 
voice  telephone.  The  phone  rang, 
and  my  terminal  printed:  “Call 
from  Dan.”  I  had  a  deadline,  so  I 
didn’t  answer  the  call. 

As  I  completed  the  article,  the 
phone  rang  again,  and  the  terminal 
printed:  “Call  from  Sue.”  I  an¬ 
swered  the  phone,  and  my  secre¬ 
tary  said  “Dave,  your  new  office  is 
ready,  and  you’ve  got  to  move  right 
away.” 

The  quality  of  the  call  was  near¬ 
ly  perfect,  since  Bellcore’s  packet 
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PARK  RIDGE,  Ill.  —  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  it  will  conduct 
an  11 -site  pilot  test  of  an  AT&T 
Skynet  very  small  aperture  termi¬ 
nal  network  supporting  two-way 
data  and  video  communications. 
The  network  could  eventually  wid¬ 
en  to  embrace  500  sites  in  a  con¬ 
tract  worth  $15  million. 

The  federation,  an  organization 
representing  independent  farmers, 
plans  to  link  50  state  farm  bureaus, 
including  one  located  in  Puerto 
Rico,  according  to  S.  Kim  Wells, 
general  manager  of  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Communications  Systems, 
an  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  affiliate. 

The  organization  will  begin  its 
90-day  test  of  AT&T’s  Skynet 
VSAT  service  in  January  by  install¬ 
ing  a  1.8-meter  dish  at  its  head¬ 
quarters  here.  Similar  satellite  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  installed  at  state 
farm  bureaus  in  Manhattan,  Kan., 
and  Waco,  Texas.  Additional 
VSATs  will  be  placed  at  eight  coun¬ 
ty  farm  bureau  locations  in  Kansas 
and  Texas. 

The  organization’s  contract  re¬ 
quires  AT&T  to  meet  a  number  of 
established  criteria  during  the  pilot 
test,  including  maintaining  a  high 
level  of  network  uptime  and  rapid 
service  response  time. 

The  federation  will  also  be  eval¬ 
uating  Skynet’s  ability  to  connect 
to  a  variety  of  mostly  IBM  devices 
and  its  ability  to  demonstrate  si¬ 
multaneous  distribution  of  two- 
way  video  and  data. 

According  to  Wells,  about  500 


network  is  completely  digital.  I 
hung  up,  logged  off  the  computer 
and  disconnected  the  phone  from 
the  wall.  Then  I  tucked  it  and  the 
computer  terminal  under  my  arm 
and  walked  down  the  hall  to  my 
new  office.  Upon  arriving,  I 
plugged  my  packet  phone  into  the 
wall,  logged  back  onto  the  comput¬ 
er  and  started  reading  my  electron¬ 
ic  mail  and  answering  phone  calls. 

The  experimental  packet-switch¬ 
ing  network,  installed  at  Bellcore’s 
research  facility  in  Morristown, 
N.J.,  has  the  ability  to  route  pack¬ 
ets  to  their  destinations,  even  if 
those  destinations  move. 

My  telephone  number  is  perma¬ 
nent,  which  means  is  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  any  wires  to  be  moved, 
switches  to  be  reprogrammed  or 
data  bases  to  be  changed.  The  net¬ 
work  learns  my  new  location  and 
automatically  reroutes  any  packets 
addressed  to  me  the  moment  I  re¬ 
connect  my  phone  and  transmit  a 
packet. 

This  concept,  if  extended  to  a  na¬ 
tional  network,  would  allow  users 
on  business  trips  to  receive  calls  — 
voice,  data  or  video  —  dialed  to 
their  personal  numbers,  in  cars, 
planes  or  at  hotels.  It  also  has  enor¬ 
mous  possibilities  for  reducing  the 


farm  bureaus  must  use  the  satellite 
network  for  the  federation  to  cover 
its  project  costs.  The  50  state  bu¬ 
reaus  are  already  scheduled  to  be 
linked  via  Skynet,  and  their  facili¬ 
ties  will  be  paid  for  by  the  federa¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  organization 
must  convince  at  least  450  county 
farm  bureaus  to  purchase  the 
VSAT  dishes  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 
each. 

If  Skynet  meets  the  federation’s 
quality  requirements,  a  6.2-meter 
dish  will  be  installed  at  the  hub  site 
here.  During  the  pilot  program, 
however,  the  federation  will  share 
AT&T’s  New  York  hub  facilities. 

The  organization  currently  uses 
a  dial-up  electronic  mail  system  to 
link  all  state  farm  bureau  offices  to 
the  home  office  here  and  to  its 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau. 

“Until  last  year,  the  home  office 
used  to  call  each  state  farm  bureau 
every  30  minutes  to  retrieve  mes¬ 
sages,”  Wells  said.  “Those  mes¬ 
sages  were  then  shuttled  via  E-mail 
to  various  states.  This  year  all  in¬ 
coming  traffic  is  handled  by  800 
WATS  service.  We  only  call  farm 
bureaus  when  we  have  a  message 
to  deliver.” 

Wells  said  he  expects  the  amount 
of  savings  using  Skynet  over  ter¬ 
restrial  links  will  vary  for  each  lo¬ 
cation.  He  said  the  average  month¬ 
ly  cost  for  each  state’s  phone 
service  is  between  $180  per  drop 
and  $580  per  drop.  “We  expect  the 
VSAT  network  will  cost  about  $300 
per  location.” 

The  increasing  cost  of  terrestrial 
communications  links  and  the  de¬ 
sire  to  run  more  applications  over  a 
single  medium  were  key  factors  in 
the  decision  to  switch  from  phone 


costs  associated  with  providing 
these  services. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  before 
all  of  the  above  services  become 
commonplace,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  development  of  a  truly 
high-capacity  packet  switch.  Cur¬ 
rent  packet  switches,  such  as  those 
used  in  the  Arpanet,  have  a  capaci¬ 
ty  of  about  1,000  packets  per  sec¬ 
ond,  or  roughly  1M  bit/sec. 

Bellcore  says  that  it  is  feasible  to 
construct  a  packet  switch  that  is  a 
million  times  faster  than  that,  or 
about  1 -trillion  bit/sec. 

Right  now,  Bellcore  is  working 
on  a  packet  switch  that  will  have  a 
throughput  of  10-billion  bit/sec. 
That’s  enough  to  supply  voice 
switching  to  two  million  people  or 
high-speed  video  services  to  a  few 
hundred  homes. 

What  is  astonishing  is  that  the 
packet-switching  fabric  will  be 
composed  of  about  500  VLSI  chips, 
and  will  fit  into  a  space  of  roughly 
2  cubic  feet.  Some  of  the  chips  al¬ 
ready  have  been  tested. 

Many  years  of  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  still  must  be  done  on  a 
broadband  packet  network.  But 
data  networks  already  in  place  will 
continue  to  grow  in  capability  and 
complexity.  □ 


service  to  satellite  service,  Wells 
said. 

One  of  the  network’s  primary 
functions  will  be  to  provide  two- 
way  video  services  for  teleconfer¬ 
encing  and  for  the  transmission  of 
live  legislative  activity. 

In  the  past,  the  federation  pur¬ 
chased  satellite  time  and  produced 
its  own  programs.  Farm  bureau 
members  had  to  find  local  satellite 
facilities,  either  in  hotels  or  hospi¬ 
tals,  to  view  the  federation  pro¬ 
gramming. 

“With  our  own  system,  we  can 
broadcast  at  any  time,”  Wells  said. 
Wells  said  the  federation  also  plans 
to  use  Skynet  to  transmit  its  mar¬ 
ket  information  data  base  service 
to  farmers  who  use  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

The  farmers  currently  make 
long-distance  calls  to  state  bureaus 
to  access  information  services. 
“The  VSAT  network  will  make  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  get  that  in¬ 
formation  by  making  a  local  call  to 
a  county  farm  bureau  office,”  Wells 
said. 

Wells  said  Skynet  will  also  pro¬ 
vide  a  two-way  data  link  between 
bureaus,  which  frequently  send  in¬ 
surance  policy  information  back 
and  forth. 

“State  offices  are  currently  us¬ 
ing  the  terrestrial  network  to  ac¬ 
cess  farm  bureau  insurance  rec¬ 
ords,”  Wells  said.  “That’s  a  lot  of 
money  that  could  be  spent  on  the 
VSAT  network.” 

The  federation  considered  other 
satellite  service  options,  including 
an  Equatorial  Communications  Co. 
one-way  satellite  network  and  a 
one-way  C-band  system  for  both 
voice  and  data.D 


►  TRANSMISSION  ALTERNATIVES 

User  sets  pilot  test  for  AT&T  Skynet 
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Avanti  from  page  4 
and  Customer  Controlled  Reconfig¬ 
uration. 

For  example,  an  Avanti  custom¬ 
er  can  set  up  a  point-to-point  con¬ 
nection  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  At  a  central  office  be¬ 
tween  the  two  sites,  some  channels 
may  drop  off  to  public  services, 
such  as  Megacom.  Other  channels, 
such  as  digital  lines,  may  be  added 
to  the  line  and  passed  to  the  end  of 
the  line. 

Compatible  with  AT&T  services 

The  enhancements  also  help  to 
ensure  that  the  Ultramux  will  be 
compatible  with  emerging  AT&T 
services,  such  as  subrate  multiplex¬ 
ing  and  extended  super  framing 
(ESF).  Subrate  multiplexing  will 
enable  a  customer  to  dedicate  por¬ 
tions  of  a  digital  line  to  low-speed 
channels,  such  as  9.6K  bit/sec.  ESF 
will  supply  customers  with  addi¬ 
tional  network  management  capa¬ 
bilities. 

The  Ultramux’  flexibility  has  en¬ 
abled  Avanti  to  carve  out  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  T-l  market.  In  1985, 
the  company  garnered  10%  of  the 
market,  approximately  $10  million, 
according  to  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  Framingham,  Mass.,  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm.  That  figure  in¬ 
cludes  sales  made  by  Codex  Corp., 
which  is  an  Ultramux  OEM.  Avanti 
customers  include  AT&T,  Citicorp, 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Shell  Oil 
Co. 


Tim  Zerbiec,  vice-president  at 
Vertical  Systems,  Inc.,  a  consulting 
firm  based  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  said 
that  two  product  limitations  pre¬ 
vent  the  Ultramux  from  being  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  premier  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexers.  First,  the  Ultramux’s 
network  management  system  is  not 
robust.  Second,  the  device  is  unable 
to  support  large  networks  because 
the  Ultramux  can  only  handle  10  T- 
1  lines. 

Earlier  this  year,  Avanti  an¬ 
nounced  Special  Access  Manage¬ 
ment  System,  a  network  manage¬ 
ment  package.  This  package  has 
been  shipped  to  half  a  dozen  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  package’s  network 
management  capabilities  are  limit¬ 
ed  to  online  terminal  access.  The 
package  lacks  the  ability  to  capture 
and  retain  data  for  future  analysis 
and  report  generation. 

A1  Lucci,  president  of  Avanti, 
said  the  company  plans  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  next  generation  of  multi¬ 
plexers  in  January.  The  new  prod¬ 
uct  will  handle  additional  T-l  lines 
and  be  backward-compatible  with 
the  Ultramux. 

Gerald  Mayfield,  vice-president 
at  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  office  of 
DMW  Group,  Inc.,  expressed  doubts 
that  Avanti  would  be  able  to 
achieve  both  objectives.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  clocking  problems 
emerge  when  multiplexers  with 
byte-interleaving  techniques  at¬ 
tempt  to  support  more  than  a  few 
T-l  lines.O 
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Rossi  Consulting,  Inc.,  based  in 
Marblehead,  Mass.  The  others  are 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  IBM, 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and  DG. 

HP’s  office  software  is  generally 
considered  to  be  as  good  as  that  of 
the  company’s  competitors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joel  Levy,  vice-president  at 
Wohl  Associates,  Inc.,  a  Bala-Cyn- 
wyd,  Pa.,  consulting  firm.  Analysts 
agree,  however,  that  HP  has  not 
done  well  in  marketing  its  prod¬ 
ucts.  Consequently,  the  company’s 
office  software  sales  come  mainly 
from  existing  customers. 

“One  doesn’t  see  HP  bumping 
heads  with  Wang  very  often,”  said 
Lee  Doyle,  senior  analyst  at  Inter¬ 


national  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

HP’s  unfocused  marketing  ap¬ 
proach  was  illustrated  in  last 
week’s  DISOSS-compatibility  an¬ 
nouncement.  In  January,  the  com¬ 
pany  issued  a  statement  of  direc¬ 
tion  saying  it  would  soon  offer 
DISOSS  support.  After  the  state¬ 
ment  was  released,  vendors  such  as 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.,  DG  and 
Burroughs  Corp.  upstaged  HP  and 
unveiled  their  DISOSS  offerings. 

Analysts  agreed  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  would  have  garnered  a  lot  of 
positive  publicity  if  it  quickly  de¬ 
livered  on  its  promises.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  HP  appears  to  be  playing 
catch-up  with  its  competitors.  □ 


Diskless  from  page  2 
one  server  as  a  central  processor, 
Local  Area  VAXcluster  helps  to  en¬ 
sure  that  users  are  working  with 
the  latest  version  of  a  file  because 
the  latest  version  is  stored  on  the 
central  node.  The  product  also  en¬ 
ables  a  network  manager  to  down¬ 
load  files  to  a  number  of  users  easi¬ 
ly. 

Clusters  create  problems 

A  DEC  user  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  said  clusters  often  are 
difficult  to  implement,  and  they 
create,  rather  than  solve,  network 
management  problems.  He  added 
that  Local  Area  VAXcluster  works 
only  with  DEC’S  VMS  operating 
system  and  does  not  support  other 
operating  systems,  such  as  Unix, 
used  on  DEC  systems.  A  DEC 
spokesman  said  the  company  plans 
to  enhance  the  product  so  it  works 
with  other  operating  systems. 

The  prices  for  Local  Area  VAX¬ 
cluster  range  from  $1,000  on  the 
VAXstation  to  $9,500  on  the  VAX 
8800. 

DEC  also  unveiled  three  new  Mi- 
croVAX  II  models,  one  of  them  a 
diskless  offering,  and  two  diskless 
VAXstation  II  processors.  The  disk¬ 
less  processors  are  intended  to  com¬ 
pete  against  similar  products  from 


Apollo  Computer,  Inc.  and  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc. 

Diskless  workstations  offer  us¬ 
ers  two  benefits.  Because  the  de¬ 
vices  do  not  include  floppy  or  hard 
disk  drives,  they  cost  less  than 
comparable  systems.  They  also  of¬ 
fer  greater  centralized  network 
control. 

Adminstrative  problems  eased 

Because  diskless  workstation  us¬ 
ers  cannot  store  files  locally,  the 
administrative  problems  associated 
with  local-area  networks  often  dis¬ 
appear. 

The  diskless  VAXstation  II/GPX 
systems  include  a  Micro  VAX  II  pro¬ 
cessor,  provide  either  a  4-plane  or 
8-plane  color  graphics  processor 
and  include  5M  bytes  of  memory, 
VMS  operating  system,  Ethernet 
controller  and  19-inch  color  moni¬ 
tor.  They  are  priced  between 
$19,900  and  $23,900. 

The  MicroVAX  II  systems  in¬ 
clude  a  tapeless  model  priced  at 
$19,900,  a  diskless  computer  server 
with  16M  bytes  of  memory  priced 
at  $24,400,  and  a  Local  Area  VAX¬ 
cluster  server  with  VMS,  DECnet  or 
Ethernet  and  the  cluster  software 
for  $94,855. 

All  the  systems  are  available 
now.  □ 


Rolm  from  page  2 
side,”  he  said. 

The  sales  practice,  coupled  with 
other  by-products  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion,  has  lowered  morale,  some  in¬ 
siders  say.  “IBM’s  treatment  of  the 
situation  has  been  an  agonizing, 
gradual  encroachment,”  a  former 
Rolm  employee  said.  “IBM  could 
have  gone  in  and  done  everything 
immediately,  which  would  have 
been  painful,  but  the  company 
would  have  been  through  it.  Gradu¬ 
al  encroachment  is  a  natural  event, 
'but  prolongs  the  agony.” 

The  Rolm  spokeswoman  denied 
morale  was  a  problem,  adding  that 
morale  is  “a  subjective  issue.” 

It  is  one  of  many  issues  Allen  J. 
Krowe  will  have  to  address.  Krowe 
was  recently  named  an  IBM  corpo¬ 
rate  executive  in  charge  of  world¬ 
wide  development  and  U.S.  manu¬ 
facturing  for  the  Information 
Systems  and  Communications 
Group,  the  Information  Systems 
and  Products  Group  and  Rolm. 

“Krowe  is  a  smart  guy,”  said  one 
former  employee.  “He  may  sense 
that  IBM  needs  to  get  the  rest  of  the 


job  done  and  really  incorporate 
Rolm  into  the  company.” 

Since  the  acquisition  of  Rolm  by 
IBM,  many  of  the  top  guns  have 
left,  including  Ken  Oshman,  who 
was  president;  Richard  Moley,  who 
served  as  vice-president  and  gener¬ 
al  manager  of  Rolm’s  International 
Group  and  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting;  and  other  middle-level  man¬ 
agers.  “The  majority  of  the  old  pros 
aren’t  there  any  more,”  said  John 
Powers,  president  of  Powers 
Tritsch  &  Associates,  Inc.,  a  con¬ 
sulting  company  in  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Although  regrettable,  upheaval 
is  a  necessary  result  of  corporate 
mergers.  But  even  Rolm  employees 
praised  IBM’s  management  of  the 
acquisition. 

“IBM  could  get  into  textbooks 
about  how  to  handle  a  merger  with¬ 
out  supressing  a  corporate  cul¬ 
ture,”  the  former  national  sales 
representative  said. 

Misgivings  are  tough  to  avoid. 
“Some  Rolm  people  haven’t  accept¬ 
ed  that  they  are  part  of  IBM  now,” 
another  former  employee  said.E? 
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Air  Force  from  page  1 

In  addition  to  campuswide  elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  the  network  will  also 
support  videotaped  classroom  in¬ 
struction,  available  through  video 
monitors,  laser  printer  sharing  and 
electronic  bulletin  boards.  Further, 
cadets  will  be  required  to  submit 
course  work  electronically.  This 
cavalcade  of  communications  capa¬ 
bilities  offers  a  decided  change  to 
cadets  who  have  not  been  allowed 
telephones  in  their  dorm  rooms. 

All  communications  and  applica¬ 
tion  functions  are  host-resident  on 
the  8650s.  Users  have  access  to  a 
menu-driven  suite  of  services,  in¬ 
cluding  E-mail,  electronic  desk  cal¬ 
endar,  bulletin  boards,  file  transfer 
and  print  management  functions. 
The  personal  computers  perform 
terminal  emulation  to  access  E- 
mail,  calendar  and  bulletin  board 
functions.  Contel  chose  DEC’S  All- 
In-One  software  for  that  purpose. 

For  file  transfer  and  print  man¬ 
agement,  the  personal  computers 
act  as  intelligent  devices  and  are 
able  to  access  host-based  informa¬ 
tion  through  a  customized  file- 
transfer  protocol  developed  by 
Contel.  Contel  also  developed  the 
customized  communications  soft¬ 
ware.  The  company  acted  as  a  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  rather  than  as  a  lo¬ 
cal  net  vendor,  bringing  together 
equipment  from  a  variety  of  ven¬ 
dors. 

The  network  is  designed  exclu¬ 
sively  for  academic  use  and  will 
eventually  be  tied  into  computer 
systems  on  campus  other  than  the 
8650s.  The  academy  uses  a  variety 
of  computers  such  as  the  Data  Gen¬ 
eral  Corp.  MV  200,  Harris  Corp. 
800,  Control  Data  Corp.  Cyber  and 
AT&T  3B2.  Prior  to  the  deployment 
of  Falcon  Net,  students  had  to  use 
terminals  in  student  computing 
centers  that  ran  off  these  hosts,  or 
they  had  to  use  their  own  stand¬ 
alone  personal  computers. 

Steve  Esselstein,  field  operations 
manager  for  telecommunications  at 
Stanford  University  in  Stanford, 


Calif.,  said  he  considers  Falcon  Net 
to  be  one  of  the  larger  local  net¬ 
works  in  the  academic  world.  Stan¬ 
ford  also  is  planning  a  student 
broadband  network  that  will  even¬ 
tually  support  about  1,000  users, 
but  at  this  point,  the  network  is 
still  in  the  planning  stages. 

The  concept  of  Falcon  Net  was 
born  in  late  1982,  when  the  acade¬ 
my  realized  that  its  existing  com¬ 
puter  facilities  would  not  satisfy 
future  academic  objectives,  said 
Falcon  Net  Project  Manager  Col.  Er- 
lind  Royer,  who  is  a  professor  and 
head  of  the  Air  Force  Academy’s 
electrical  engineering  department. 

“We  conducted  a  study  of  our 
projected  computing  requirements 
and  found  13  shortcomings  in  what 
we  were  planning  to  do,”  Royer 
said.  “After  looking  at  all  the  op¬ 
tions,  we  decided  that  requiring 
students  to  buy  the  same  microcom¬ 
puters  so  that  they  could  all  oper¬ 
ate  over  the  local-area  network 
would  be  the  best  solution.” 

All  1,370  incoming  freshmen  ca¬ 
dets  this  year  were  required  to  pur¬ 
chase  IBM  Personal  Computer  AT- 
look-alike  Zenith  Z248  personal 
computers,  and  all  of  them  will 
have  access  to  the  network.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  network  is  supporting 
2,300  personal  computers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Royer.  All  faculty  will  have 
access  to  the  network  using  the  Ze¬ 
nith  personal  computers.  Upper¬ 
classmen  will  be  allowed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  personal  computers  but 
will  not  initially  be  guaranteed  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  network. 

The  Air  Force  Academy  looked 
at  a  variety  of  local  network  tech¬ 
nologies  before  awarding  the  2- 
year  contract  to  Contel.  The  desire 
to  integrate  video  and  data  over 
one  network  drove  the  decision  to 
implement  a  broadband  network. 
“We  expected  to  pay  about  25% 
more  for  broadband,  but  through 
competitive  bidding,  I  think  we 
paid  the  same  for  broadband  as  we 
would  have  for  a  baseband  sys¬ 
tem,”  Royer  said.O 


San  Diego  from  page  1 

against  the  county  of  San  Diego,” 
county  officials  decided  to  try 
again.  They  instituted  a  new  bid¬ 
ding  procedure  and  issued  a  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal.  “We  decided  we 
should  proceed,  but  this  time  we 
would  approach  the  problem  a  little 
differently,”  said  Richard  Jacob¬ 
sen,  deputy  chief  administration 
officer  for  the  county. 

The  county  first  hired  an  engi¬ 
neering  firm  to  study  communica¬ 
tions  needs.  Then,  a  committee  of 
county  officials  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  experts  winnowed  an  ini¬ 
tial  field  of  11  bidders  to  three, 
from  which  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
sulting  firm  of  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Inc.,  ultimately  selected  Contel 
Business  Networks. 

Contel  beat  out  finalists  AT&T 
Information  Systems  and  a  com¬ 
bined  effort  by  Pacific  Bell  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Telesis  Group  to  win  the  $12.6 
million  contract,  which  was  award¬ 
ed  in  January.  The  Atlanta,  Ga.- 
based  company  began  work  on  the 
network  last  February.  By  March 
1987,  Contel  expects  to  complete 
installations  of  21  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  SL-1  digital  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes,  one  video  switch  and  a  mi¬ 
crowave  backbone  serving  10,000 
voice  and  200  data  lines. 

Currently,  San  Diego  County’s 
telecommunications  service  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  Pacific  Bell  through  eight 
Centrex  systems.  According  to 
Thom  Brown,  San  Diego  County’s 
deputy  director  of  communications, 
the  new  $12.6  million  system  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  county  taxpayers  at 
least  $44  million  in  the  10  years  fol¬ 
lowing  installation.  Following  the 
10-year  period,  ownership  of  net¬ 
work  switches  and  transmission  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  transferred  to  the 
county  from  Contel. 

Much  of  the  expected  savings 
will  stem  from  a  reduction  in  long¬ 
distance  costs  afforded  by  the  mi¬ 
crowave  transmission  facilities, 
Brown  said.  “When  I  came  on  board 


in  1982,  we  were  looking  at  a  tele¬ 
phone  bill  that  was  more  than 
$2.25  million  a  year,”  he  said.  “It’s 
now  up  to  $7  million  per  year,  and 
it  will  continue  to  go  up.” 

The  hub  of  the  network  will  be  a 
Northern  Telecom  SL1-XM  series 
PBX  capable  of  supporting  20,000 
lines  to  be  housed  at  the  County 
Operations  Center.  The  remaining 
PBXs  will  be  distributed  through¬ 
out  the  county,  Brown  said.  The 
system  will  include  centralized 
switch  and  transmission  monitor¬ 
ing  and  control  capabilities 
through  the  SL-XM. 

Contel  will  provide  service  and 
maintenance  during  the  first  year 
of  the  contract.  Then,  according  to 
Brown,  the  county  can  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  retain  that  ar¬ 
rangement  or  find  another  means 
of  maintaining  and  servicing  the 
network.  Contel  has  agreed  that  it 
will  not  raise  its  fees  for  nine  years 
if  it  is  chosen  as  the  service  vendor 
following  its  mandatory  year  of 
service  and  maintenance. 

Besides  reducing  costs  by  using 
the  network’s  microwave  facilities 
to  transmit  long-distance  calls, 
county  officials  hope  to  save  tax¬ 
payers’  money  by  using  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  video  capabilities. 

San  Diego  County  spans  more 
than  4,300  square  miles  —  nearly 
the  area  of  the  state  of  Connecticut 
—  and  county  officials  expect  the 
new  network  to  reduce  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  by  allowing  officials, 
staff  and  residents  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  via  videoconferencing. 

In  addition,  county  court  ar¬ 
raignments  will  be  held  at  six  re¬ 
gional  centers,  reducing  travel  ex¬ 
penditures  for  court  and  sheriff 
department  personnel  as  well  as  for 
prisoners,  Jacobsen  explained.  He 
said  the  system  will  be  a  full-mo¬ 
tion,  closed-circuit  interactive  link 
connecting  the  locations,  which  in¬ 
clude  three  regional  centers,  the 
downtown  courthouse,  a  county 
operations  center  and  the  county 
administration  center.  □ 


Diskless  from  page  2 
power.  The  people  with  personal 
computers  are  probably  not  going 
to  like  it.” 

As  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  networks  becomes  a  corporate 
rather  than  a  localized  decision, 
diskless  personal  computers  are  be¬ 
coming  more  attractive  because  of 
their  low  cost,  according  to  Harvey 
Freeman,  vice-president  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Architecture  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corp.  in  Minneapolis. 

“We  have  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
ers  and  compatibles  on  our  network 
and  we  ordered  most  of  them  with¬ 
out  disk  drives,”  Freeman  said. 

Users  still  need  some  computers 
with  disk  drives  on  a  network  be¬ 
cause  they  may  want  to  run  appli¬ 
cations  that  are  not  available  in 
network  versions,  he  added. 

Tom  Quinn,  president  of  Santa 
Clara  Systems,  which  was  acquired 
last  week  by  Novell,  Inc.,  agrees 
that  low  cost  is  one  of  the  key  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  diskless  personal 
computer. 

“We  believe  we’re  being  evaluat¬ 
ed  against  dumb  terminals.  If  the 
diskless  personal  computer  had  a 


cost  advantage  such  as  a  dumb  ter¬ 
minal  has,  the  sale  of  network 
nodes  would  increase.” 

This  week  Santa  Clara  Systems 
is  expected  to  unveil  the  diskless 
personal  computer  it  has  developed 
in  conjunction  with  Novell.  The  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  8088-based  personal  com¬ 
puter,  priced  at  $695,  will  feature  a 
programmable  read-only  memory 
(ROM)  that  will  allow  the  computer 
to  boot  from  a  server,  said  Quinn. 

The  role  of  technology 

As  usual,  technological  advances 
have  played  some  part  in  making 
the  diskless  personal  computer  via¬ 
ble. 

“The  key  to  everybody  jumping 
into  the  market  is  the  remote  boot 
ROM,”  Kimtron’s  David  said. 

Traditionally,  personal  comput¬ 
ers  have  booted  from  a  disk  drive; 
diskless  personal  computers  need 
code  in  ROM  to  boot.  Developing 
this  code  is  not  an  easy  task,  David 
said. 

3Com’s  Bob  Metcalfe  prefers  the 
term  “network"  station”  over  disk¬ 
less  personal  computer  because 
many  so-called  diskless  personal 


computers  can  actually  accommo¬ 
date  a  disk  drive. 

A  network  station  is  a  computer 
that  “when  it  was  designed,  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  it  was  going  to 
be  on  a  network,”  said  Metcalfe,  se¬ 
nior  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  3Com’s  New  Product  di¬ 
vision. 

In  an  increasing  number  of  cases, 
being  a  network  station  means  hav¬ 
ing  a  network  interface  card  built 
into  the  computer. 

In  the  personal  computer  mar¬ 
ket,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  pioneer¬ 
ed  by  building  its  AppleTalk  net¬ 
work  interface  into  the  Macintosh. 
Vendors  of  engineering  worksta¬ 
tions,  including  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.  and  Apollo  Computer,  Inc., 
have  provided  built-in  network 
connections  for  years. 

3Com  has  supported  diskless 
workstations  on  its  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  since  early  in  1984.  Last 
month  it  began  shipping  3  + Start, 
new  software  for  supporting  disk¬ 
less  personal  computers. 

Although  several  vendors  cited 
security  as  a  key  reason  users  are 
interested  in  diskless  personal  com¬ 


puters,  the  lack  of  a  disk  drive  will 
not  prevent  users  from  stealing  cor¬ 
porate  data.  Users  can  copy  data 
from  their  screen,  dump  it  to  a 
printer  or  find  a  system  with  a 
floppy  disk  drive  to  which  they  can 
download  data.  As  Metcalfe  points 
out,  MS-DOS  currently  presents  its 
own  problem:  “Data  you  can  use  is 
data  you  can  copy.” 

Drawbacks  of  diskless 

Despite  their  advantages,  no  one 
expects  diskless  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  dominate  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  market  any  time  soon.  A 
number  of  software  programs  still 
use  copy  protection  schemes  that 
require  the  user  to  insert  a  key  disk 
into  a  floppy  drive  to  use  the  soft¬ 
ware. 

In  addition,  many  users  need  to 
transport  data  between  work  and 
home  —  currently  carried  on  flop¬ 
pies. 

Perhaps  more  difficult  to 
counter  is  simple  habit:  personal 
computer  users  are  comfortable 
with  the  independence  their  per¬ 
sonal  computers  provide  and  are 
loath  to  give  that  up.O 
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CAREER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FINALLY  YOU  CAN  LEAVE 
YESTERDAY'S  TECHNOLOGY  BEHIND 


The  Communication  Systems  Division  of  GTE  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  communications  technology  for  decades. 
Current  projects  involve  real-time,  secure,  Local  Area  Networks  (LANs),  system  integration,  IV&V,  protocols,  network 
security  and  system  engineering.  Doubtless,  we  are  developing  some  of  the  world's  most  sophisticated  communication 
systems.  In  addition,  GTE  CSD  offers  you  uncommon  stability,  diversity,  and  flexibility  for  maximum  career  growth.  Current 
openings  include: 


System  Engineers  -  you  win  assume  technical 
leadership  for  all  system  engineering  aspects  of  a  large- 
scale,  secure,  real-time,  distributed  Local  Area  Network 
(LAN).  You  will  be  involved  with  the  development  of 
system  requirements  for  large  software-intensive  secure 
data  communication  systems  as  well  as  the 
development  of  hardware  and  software  specifications. 
We  require  2  or  more  years  experience  in  systems, 
hardware  or  software  with  a  BS  in  Engineering  or 
equivalent.  Familiarity  with  Hyperchannel,  voice 
processing  and  distributed  systems  processing  techniques 
is  a  plus. 


Communications  Software  Engineers  - 

These  positions  involve  the  development  of  communications 
software  for  a  distributed  real-time  Local  Area  Network. 

They  deal  with  all  phases  of  the  software  development 
process  including  requirements  analysis,  preliminary  and 
detailed  design,  system  development,  documentation,  test 
and  integration.  This  secure  network  will  be  developed 
using  state-of-the-art  structured  methodologies,  ADA 
Language,  and  DEC  VAX  Equipment.  We  require  a  BSCS 
degree  with  at  least  2  years  experience.  Preferred  expertise 
includes  LANs,  DEC  VAX,  MIL  SPECS,  structured 
methodologies,  communication  interface  simulators,  the 
OSI/ISO  model,  and  communication  protocols  such  as 
HDLC  and  TCP/IP. 


We  offer  competitive  salaries,  a  dynamic  work  environment  and  complete  benefits  including  medical,  dental,  and  tuition 
reimbursement.  Please  forward  your  resume,  in  confidence,  to:  GTE  Government  Systems  Corp.,  Communication  Systems 
Division.  9400  Key  West  Avenue,  Rockville  MD  20850,  Attention:  Lou  K.  Bramante.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F.  U.S.  Citizenship  required. 
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SYSTEMS 

MANAGERS 


Leading  communications  services 
company  in  Annapolis,  Maryland 
seeks  talented  telecommunica¬ 
tions  professionals  to  work  as 
Systems  Managers  in  its  Opera¬ 
tions  Division.  The  position  re¬ 
quires  individuals  with  a  minimum 
of  five  years  operations  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  network  control  center. 
Candidates  must  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  data  transmission  tech¬ 
niques,  protocols,  diagnostics, 
computer  operations,  and  data 
base  management.  An  ability  to 
manage  and  prioritize  multitasks 
simultaneously  is  desired.  A  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree  in  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neering  or  equivalent  technical  dis¬ 
cipline  is  required.  Interested 
candidates  should  send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Judi  Hillmar 
2551  Riva  Road 
Annapolis,  MD  21401 
(301)266-4091 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Notice:  Early  Close 

The  Dec.  1st  Issue 
Will  Close  Nov.  24th 

Due  To 

Thanksgiving  Holiday 

For  More  Information 
Please  Contact  Gina  Ciampa 

At  Network  World 

Advertising  Department 

1-800-343-6474  xtn  270 
Or  In  MA  617-879-0700 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEER 

R.W.  Beck  &  Associates,  Engineers  &  Consul¬ 
tants,  has  a  position  available  in  our  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  office  for  a  Telecommunications  En¬ 
gineer  with  five  to  ten  years  progressive 
experience  in  technical  and  managerial  pos¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  the  following  areas  is 
mandatory:  Design  of  Feeder  &  Distribution 
Cable  Routes.  Transmission  Systems,  Central 
Office  Network  Architecture  &  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Functions.  Candidate  will  serve  as 
Supervising  Engineer  on  network  design  pro¬ 
jects  and  perform  project  manager  functions. 
Candidate  should  have  a  college  degree  in  a 
related  field.  Strong  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  oral  and  written  communication  skills.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  a  strong  track  record  in 
managing  field  projects.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience  and  ability.  Please  pro¬ 
vide  cover  letter  with  resume  outlining  your 
accomplishments  relating  to  job  specifics. 
Send  to  Daniel  McFarland,  Principal  Engi¬ 
neer,  R.W.  Beck  &  Associates,  1730  M 
Street  NW,  Suite  807,  Washington,  DC 
20036  -  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SEMINARS 


ASSOCIATES 


Finding  the  Solution  to  the  Communication  Maze 


Concepts,  Strategies  &  Practical  Issues 

Local  Area  Networks 

Atlanta,  Boston,  Dallas,  D.C.,  LA 
For  Free  Course  Literature  &  Details 
Call  716  359-1426 
PO  Box  24907  Rochester,  NY  14624 
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MARKETPLACE 


(703)  255-9696 


If  you  arc  a  ROLM  user,  you  may  save  thousands  of  dollars  by  dialing  this  number.  You  can  buy 
ROLM  electronic  cards,  and  telephones  at  prices  that  are  up  to  50%  less  than  ROLM’s  list  prices.  The 
equipment  you  receive  will  have  the  same  90-day  warranty  as  you  would  get  with  equipment  purchased 
from  ROLM. 

By  calling  TELE-LEASE  you  will  be  dealing  with  a  company  that  is  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  of  ROLM 
equipment  in  the  secondary  market.  In  most  cases,  our  extensive  inventory  of  ROLM  equipment  can  enable 
us  to  provide  overnight  delivery  anywhere  in  the  U.S.A. 

We  specialize  in  providing  the  most  current  releases  of  ROLM  hardware  and  systems.  We  also  provide 
equipment  that  ROLM  no  longer  manufactures. . .  .such  as  ETS-100A  telephones.  Of  course,  coders, 
decoders,  line  and  trunk  cards  are  always  available  for  immediate  shipment.  All  our  ROLM  equipment 
has  been  maintained  under  ROLM  service  agreements. 

Member:  National  Telecommunications  Dealers  Association 


To  place  an  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  list  of  available  equipment  and  prices,  call  us  at: 


ELE-lEASE 

fa  CORPORATION 


(703)  255-9696 

1639  Montmorency  Drive 
Vienna,  VA  22180 


LocalNet  ’86  Show  Issue 


Special  LocalNet  ’86  Show  Issue 
Special  Recruitment  Advertising  Offer 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative  for  further  information 
on  the  advertising  savings  available  to  you  for  this  Special  Issue. 

The  LocalNet  ’86  Show  Issue  -  November  17th 

Closes:  November  1 2th 

Bonus  Show  &  Hotel  Distribution 

Call  Gina  Ciampa,  Classified  Sales  Representative 

1-800-343-6474  Ext.  270  Or  (in  MA)  617-879-0700 

NETWORK  WORLD  Classified  Advertising 

375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
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Calendar 


Nov.  10-14,  Las  Vegas  —  Com¬ 
dex/Fall  ’86.  Contact:  The  Inter¬ 
face  Group,  Inc.,  300  First  St., 
Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Nov.  11-13,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Digital  Transmission  and  Switch¬ 
ing.  Contact:  ABC  TeleTraining, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

Nov.  12-13,  New  York  —  World 
Update:  Winners’  Circle  ’87.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  DMW  Group,  Inc.,  Semi¬ 
nar  Division,  2020  Hogback  Road, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48104. 

Nov.  12-13,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Advanced  Voice  Technologies. 

Contact:  Phillips  Publishing,  Inc., 
7811  Montrose  Road,  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

Nov.  12-14,  Boston  —  SNA  Ar¬ 
chitecture  and  Implementation 
Seminar.  Also,  Dec.  3-5,  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.  Contact:  Communications  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sun- 
nyvale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129. 

Nov.  12-14,  Boston  —  North¬ 
east  Lightwave  Exposition.  Con¬ 
tact:  Lightwave,  235  Bear  Hill 
Road,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

Nov.  13-14,  Los  Angeles  — 
Networking  Personal  Computers. 

Also,  Dec.  15-16,  New  York.  Con¬ 
tact:  New  York  University,  School 
of  Continuing  Education,  Seminar 
Center,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Nov.  13-14,  Chicago  —  Data 
Communications:  The  Fundamen¬ 
tals  of  Network  Design.  Contact: 
Digital  Consulting  Associates,  Inc., 
6  Windsor  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 
01810. 

Nov.  13-14,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Satellite  Technology  for  the  Non- 
Technical  Manager.  Contact:  Phil¬ 
lips  Publishing,  Inc.,  7811  Montrose 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.  20854. 

Nov.  17,  New  York  —  Data 
Broadcasting  Technology.  Con¬ 
tact:  Waters  Information  Services, 
Inc.,  34  Chenango  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.Y.  13901. 

Nov.  17-19,  San  Francisco  — 
Managing  the  Strategic  Data  Plan¬ 
ning  Project.  Also,  Dec.  17-19,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Contact:  Software  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass.  01810. 

Nov.  17-19,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
Telecommunications  Markets: 
The  Impact  of  IBM.  Contact:  Chris 
Sherman,  International  Resource 
Development,  Inc.,  6  Prowitt  St., 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06855. 

Nov.  17-19,  Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The 


Thirteenth  Annual  Computer  Se¬ 
curity  Conference.  Contact:  Com¬ 
puter  Security  Institute,  360 
Church  St.,  Northborough,  Mass. 
01532. 

Nov.  17-20,  Salt  Lake  City  — 
Eighth  Interservice/Industry 
Training  Systems  Conference. 

Contact:  Col.  P.J.  Cole,  National  Se¬ 
curity  Industrial  Association,  1015 
15th  St.  N.W.,  Suite  901,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 

Nov.  18-19,  Boston  —  PC  Coor¬ 
dinator  Workshop.  Also,  Nov.  20- 
21,  Detroit;  Nov.  20-21,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  Dec.  11-12,  Detroit;  Dec. 
10-11,  Los  Angeles.  Contact:  Sys¬ 
tem  Resources,  123  North  4th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  55401. 

Nov.  18-20,  San  Francisco  —  Lo- 
calnet  ’86.  Contact:  Online  Interna¬ 
tional,  989  Avenue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10018. 

Nov.  18-20,  Chicago  — 
Switched  Networks  for  Voice  and 
Data.  Contact:  ABC  TeleTraining, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  537,  Geneva,  Ill. 
60134. 

Nov.  19,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Capitol  Wo/Men  in  Telecommuni¬ 
cations.  Contact:  Capitol  Wo/Men 
in  Telecommunications,  P.O.  Box 
18035,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Nov.  19-20,  Boston  —  Educa¬ 
tional  Seminar  on  T-l  Facilities 
and  Networking.  Contact:  Time- 
plex,  Inc.,  400  Chestnut  Ridge 
Road,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.  07675. 

Nov.  19-21,  San  Francisco  — 
Bypass  Networking  with  Small 
Satellite  Terminals.  Contact: 
Technology  Transfer  Institute,  741 
Tenth  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 
90402. 

Nov.  20-21,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  — 
Token-Ring  Network  &  Applica¬ 
tion  Program  Interfaces  Seminar. 

Contact:  Communications  Solu¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga-Sunny- 
vale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95129. 

Nov.  20-22,  Chicago  —  The 
Sixth  Chicago  Computer  Business 
Equipment  Showcase.  Contact: 
The  Interface  Group,  300  First 
Ave.,  Needham,  Mass.  02194. 

Dec.  8-10,  Stamford,  Conn.  — 
Private  Networks:  Future  Direc¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Chris  Sherman,  In¬ 
ternational  Resource  Development, 
Inc.,  6  Prowitt  St.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
06855. 

Dec.  11-12,  Boston  —  Advanced 
Communication  Architectures 
Seminar.  Contact:  Communications 
Solutions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga- 
Sunnyvale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129. 
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BY  EDWARD  HORRELL 


In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it 
requires  celestial  guidance. 

r> 


Aries:  The  sign  of  vi¬ 
sion  and  innovation 
has  designs  on  the  lat¬ 
est  form  of  computer 
input. 

There  is  nothing  so 
irritating  as  getting  up 
in  the  morning,  read¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper 
what  the  stars  have  in  store  for  that  day 
and  hearing  the  toaster  complain,  “Some¬ 
thing  inside  me  is  burning.” 

And  everybody  hates  a  sassy  computer 
with  a  screen  that  displays  its  disdain  for 
the  user’s  mental  capabilities:  “Exiting  pro¬ 
gram.  Are  you  sure  you  want  to  do  this?  En¬ 
ter  yes  or  no.” 

Luckily,  according  to  industry  prognosti¬ 
cators,  it  won’t  be  long  before  you’ll  be  able 
to  give  orders  to  computers  in  addition  to 
having  them  give  orders  to  you. 

International  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Framingham,  Mass.,  projects 
that  more  than  20,000  voice-activated  com¬ 
puters  will  be  shipped  in  1986.  These  com¬ 
puters  recognize  the  user’s  speech  and  allow 
the  user  to  input  data  by  speaking  rather 
than  typing. 

They  are  already  in  use  to  provide  user 
password  identification  for  security  systems 
and  to  accept  stockbroker  requests  for  stock 
quotations. 

Voice-recognition  systems  are  coming 
down  in  price.  They  now  range  from  $4,000 
to  almost  double  that.  When  prices  become 
more  reasonable,  the  use  of  voice-activated 
computers  will  become  widespread. 

From  there,  it  will  be  a  mere  skip  of  a 
computer  chip  to  household  appliances  that 
respond  to  spoken  commands. 

User:  More  beer,  please. 

Refrigerator:  Remember  your  diet,  fatso. 


What  actually  resulted,  however,  was  a 
combined  company,  US  Sprint,  that  offers  in¬ 
novative  services  backed  by  creative  adver¬ 
tising,  a  commitment  to  an  all-fiber  coast-to- 
coast  network  and  price  structuring  that  is 
giving  its  competitors  astronomical  head¬ 
aches. 

Long-distance  companies  will  soon  be  run¬ 
ning  to  keep  up  with  US  Sprint. 


Taurus:  There’s  no  bull  in 
MCI  Telecommunications 
Corp.’s  new  800  service.  As 
everyone  under  the  telecom 
zodiac  knows,  800  service 
is  inward  WATS.  And  up 
until  now,  inward  WATS 
was  only  available  from 
AT&T  or  the  Bell  operating 
companies. 

Now  MCI  will  offer  toll-free  800  service. 
This  will  provide  a  needed  service  to  MCI’s 
customers,  probably  at  a  lower  cost  than 
AT&T.  But,  consistent  with  the  Taurean 
qualities  of  efficiency  and  competence,  the 
move  will  also  save  MCI  millions  of  dollars. 
Although  not  everyone  knows  it,  MCI  was 
one  of  the  heaviest  users  of  AT&T’s  800  ser¬ 
vice. 

Most  companies  thank  their  lucky  stars 
for  this  type  of  product  solution.  They  could 
save  themselves  dollars  too. 

Looking  into  the  alignment  of  other  plan¬ 
ets,  it  is  clear  that  US  Sprint  and  Western 
Union  Corp.  will  also  offer  an  800  service  in 
the  coming  year.  This  will  provide  needed 
competition  in  the  still-monopolized  long-dis¬ 
tance  market. 

<5, 
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Gemini:  US  Telecom, 
Inc.  and  GTE  Sprint 

-  j- — n  \  Communications  Corp. 

>S  /  |\  1  \  proved  that  two  com¬ 

panies  are  indeed  bet¬ 
ter  than  one. 

Duality  character¬ 
izes  Gemini  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  plus  for  the 
new  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  And  it 
sometimes  leads  stargazers,  astrologers  and 
even  prognosticators  such  as  Horrellscopes 
to  make  mistakes. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  union  of  US 
Telecom  and  GTE  Sprint,  formerly  two  of  the 
biggest  money  losers  in  telecommunications. 
Horrellscopes  predicted  the  downfall  of  the 
two. 

Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.,  a  telecommunications  consulting  firm 
in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


And,  incidentally,  it  would  not  be  a  shock 
to  see  Federal  Express  re-enter  Zapmail  in 
the  race  for  space  once  the  technological 
bugs  have  been  worked  out  and  costs  can  be 
reduced  substantially. 


Cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  month 

AT&T  must  believe  the  interconnect  indus¬ 
try  is  run  by  a  herd  of  innocent  sheep  just 
waiting  to  be  shorn. 

AT&T  Communications,  the  division  that 
sells  long-distance  services  for  AT&T,  has  an 
800  number  that  interconnect  companies  can 
call  for  help. 

And  the  particular  kind  of  assistance 
AT&T  is  so  kindly  offering  is  to  help  the  in¬ 
terconnects  make  a  sale.  The  number  can  be 
used  for  suckers  .  .  .  er,  companies  .  .  .  wish¬ 
ing  to  request  a  joint  interconnect/ AT&T 
proposal  for  a  sales  prospect. 

AT&T  claims  the  interconnects  can  use 
AT&T’s  credibility  to  aid  in  clinching  the 
sale.  How  kind.  How  incredible. 

Who  believes  that  AT&T,  which  competes 
with  interconnects  through  its  AT&T  Infor¬ 
mation  Systems  division,  is  going  to  help  the 
competition  make  a  sale?  Any  of  those  who 
do,  please  call  Horrellscopes  at  once.  We 
have  a  nice,  swampy  planet  we  would  like  to 
sell. 


Libra:  The  scales  finally 
tipped  too  much  for  Federal 
Express  Corp.,  and  the  ex- 
^  press  delivery  company 
pulled  the  plug  on  its  brave 
new  venture  —  Zapmail. 
The  facsimile  delivery  service  will  end  by 
February  1987. 

Federal  Express  reported  heavy  operating 
losses  from  Zapmail  and  traded  long-range 
plans  for  short-term  savings.  Apparently, 
the  service  required  such  a  high  level  of  use 
that  it  couldn’t  support  itself. 

The  use  of  satellites  in  facsimile  technol¬ 
ogy  was  key  to  lowering  the  price  of  Zap¬ 
mail.  Unfortunately,  the  Challenger  space 
shuttle  disaster  made  the  future  of  commer¬ 
cial  satellites  uncertain  at  best. 

However,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale, 
Zapmail  did  awaken  the  entire  facsimile  in¬ 
dustry.  It  should  be  credited  with  spreading 
the  use  of  facsimile  devices,  which  have 
been  hovering  like  unnoticed  spacecraft  over 
the  business  community  for  years. 

Zapmail  forced  the  fax  industry  to  come 
up  with  enhancements  and  improvements. 
Look  for  new,  bigger  and  better  facsimile 
machines  to  appear  in  the  sky  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 


j.  Aquarius:  The  sign  of  the  fu- 

ture  shines  brightly  over  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  idea  to  allow  cable  television  com¬ 
panies  and  telephone  companies  to  operate 
jointly. 

Aquarius  is  one  of  the  most  “human” 
signs  in  the  zodiac.  It  rules  in  accord  with  in¬ 
finite  peace,  love  and  progess. 

Such  progress  is  signaled  by  the  FCC, 
which  is  re-examining  the  possibility  that 
telephone  companies  might  someday  own  ca¬ 
ble  TV  franchises.  This  might  not  seem  such 
a  cosmic  event  until  people  stop  to  analyze 
the  chances  for  good  inherent  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement. 

This  means  local  telephone  companies 
could  offer  cable  television  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  potential  is  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  the  companies  involved. 

For  example,  think  of  the  benefits  of  tying 
the  emergency  number  911  into  cable  televi¬ 
sion  to  serve  the  elderly  and  handicapped. 

Imagine  further  such  advantages  as  direc¬ 
tory  assistance  on  the  television  screen, 
shopping  channels  connected  to  the  boob 
tube  or  citywide  security. 

Let’s  hear  it  for  the  progressive  use  of 
technology. 


Or  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Dallas  or  any  other  city  on  the  ITT  private  line 
network.  If  you  qualify  and  sign  up  now,  we'll  give  you  30  days  free... to 
any  of  the  50  cities  we  serve.  Read  the  details. 

If  you  want  a  good  laugh  at  our  expense,  here's  an  offer  that's  hard  to  resist. 

If  you  have  a  $2500-a-month  communication  bill  or  you're  a  heavy  private  line 
user,  you  can  have  ITT's  private  line  service  for  30  days  absolutely  free. 

We'll  install  up  to  5  circuits  for  your  company  And  we  won't  even  charge  you 
for  installation. 

And  at  the  end  of  30  days,  you're  under  no  obligation  to  stay  with  us.  You  can 
say  goodbye,  having  enjoyed  our  private  line  service,  compliments  of  a  friend. 

Of  course,  we  expect  that  once  you've  tried  us,  there'll  be  no  temptation  to  leave. 
Because  if  it's  quality  of  service  you're  looking  for,  you  simply  can't  do  better. 

(The  nation's  largest  customer  of  private  lines  learned  this  recently,  from  a  study 
that  showed  us  the  best  of  the  half-dozen  carriers  it  uses.) 

An  offer  this  good  can't  last  forever.  And  the  fact  is,  it  ends  December  31, 1986. 
So  there's  not  a  moment  to  waste.  Find  out  if  you  qualify  as  a  new  customer 
with  sufficient  traffic.  Take  this  page  and  send  it  to  the  address  below.  Or  call 
800-526-7270,  Operator  Code  154. 

And  have  a  laugh  at  anybody  you  want. 

ITT  U.S.  Transmission  Systems,  Inc. 

100  Plaza  Drive,  Secaucus,  NJ  07096. 

Name _ Title _ 

/ 

Company _ 1 _ Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Telephone _ 
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